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Be really refreshed! Bowl with Coke! Only Coca-Cola gives you 
the cheerful lift that’s bright and lively... the cold crisp taste that 
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THEY'VE GOT SOMETHING BETTER, 
BILL — WE CALL THEM 


ALTERNATORS / 





AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEER JOHN OTIS GIVES BILL WEAVER 
THE LOWDOWN ON THE AMAZING NEW ALTERNATOR 
~EXCLUSIVE ON THE I96i CARS FROM 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION AT NO EXTRA COST 














“The battery 
cherges even 
when the engine 
is idling, Bill. 


Even with the radio ond heater on 
That's where Chrysler Corporation's new 
Alternotor hos it oll over the generotor 


Psa ey { , generator, 
se Vacca F P “" iS i” the battery drains 
OUGHT TO CUT ag « ? ae 
DOWN ON BATTERY et 2 











when the car is stand- 

ing still in traffic. (With 
today's traffic, that’s usu- 
ally about 25% of the 


PROBLEMS, MR 


“Right, Bill. 


time.) But the Alternator keeps 
delivering power—vup to 10 
full amps, when the cor's idling 
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= efficiency, you get 


/ \ae foster starts on those 


* cold winter mornings 
a — makes the battery 


st longer, too 





WHY NOT TELL DAD ABOUT 











“Police cars and buses 
have paid many dollars extra 


to get special alternator systems 
installed. Yet the new Alternator is 
standord equipment—no extra 
cost—in Chrysler Corporation cars 





THE ALTERNATOR 7?- AND ASK 
HIM TO STOP IN AT YOUR 
OEALERS WITH YOU. LETA 
DRIVE BRING OUT THE DIFFERENCE 


GREAT ENGINEERING MAKES / 


Chrysler 
Corporation 


Serving America’s new quest for quality 


PLYMOUTH VALIANT + DODGE DART LANCER 
DESOTO CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 





Q. I'd like a smooth new do, suitable 
both for the Thanksgiving Dance and 
Game. The beauty shop makes me look 
“too-too”! K. G., Princeton, New Jersey. 


A. You're right to rule out an “over- 
done” do—if you'd be In. No trés sophis- 
ticated salon look for you! Wear a soft, 
fullish style (short or medium); smooth 
as you please—but gently curved, to make a pretty frame for 
your face. Maybe with upswirling circlets at either side? It will 
take you smartly from stadium to dance floor...and you'll be 
plenty thankful for the soft home permanent that bolsters your 
new full-fashioned coif, to stay. Fizzle-proofs your side curls 


—through the last cha-cha! 


Q. I need cnother permanent to “pouf out” my long hair. Must 
I wait till my wave is all gone? L. K., Fort Worth, Texas 


A. No use letting your hair get to the Lady Godiva length—just 
because some of your permanent lingers at the ends. Trim them 
off. Give yourself a new wave, for the bulk and control your 
hair needs. Actually, many girls permanent every three or four 
months. That’s because their fast-growing hair needs frequent 
trimming. But...what’s a few extra permanents per year, com- 
pared to constant pin-ups! Especially when a Toni’s so easy to 
give. 


Q.1d like to try bangs—but “I’m from 
Missouri.” Could I get a preview before 
they're actually cut? J. F., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


A. So you have to be “shown” before you're s 

shorn! Here’s a trick next best to a crystal a a 
ball, for previewing: Just brush a top lock 

forward over your brow. Its wavy, tapered a 
ends will tell you whether bangs are your 

dish. It’s fun to try various hair style effects. Then, when you 
find the “best” look, learn how to get it. Pincurls? Rollers? 
Ask Carol Dougias! 


Q. Will a pageboy help to hide my double chin? J. P., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


A. Any “drapery” (hair or otherwise) around a 
plump neck—will only accentuate a second chin! Give 
it a lift-with a high, wide and wave-some hairdo: 
Stylable waves you can sweep up, to keep up your 
chin, your coiffure. You get them with Toni’s famous 
“Hidden Body.” And that’s something you can hide, 
if you ever want to change your set from wavy to 
sleek...(after you’ve slimmed your chin!) 


St 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to 
Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, Illi- 
nois. Include your complete name and address. 
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OUR COVER 


This week's cover presents a pictorial ‘pre- 
view” of Senior Scholastic’s new series 
Behind the Economic “Iron Curtain” —four 
eye-witness reports by Haig Babian, execu- 
tive director of the Insti for & ‘ 
Affeirs, New York University. Mr. Babion 
toured the Soviet Union a few months ago 
os port of o survey of the developing 


world economy. 


Cover design by Charles Beck; photos 


from Sovfoto. 
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"You've got to admit the trains run on 
time.” (For more on Red China, see p. 8.) 





Controversy on Cuba 


Dear Editor: 

Senior Scholastic deserves praise for 
its impartial account of the Cuban 
problem [Sept. 21 issue]. I think, how- 
ever, you failed to include a few spe- 
cific points to complete the story. 

You that the U. S. paid for 
Cuban sugar at a rate of two cents per 
pound higher than the world market 
price. This is true, but since most of 
the money went into the pockets of the 
owners of the huge estates, many of 
them Americans, the average Cuban 
never received any of it. 

You assert that the Cuban tourist 
trade is dead. But, although the gam- 
blers and big spenders are gone, a 
growing number of American families 
are visiting Cuba. More important, the 
country no longer loses large sums of 
money through Cubans traveling abroad. 
Dr. Samuel Shapiro, in The New Re- 
public, states that [ex-dictator] Batista’s 
high-living cohorts threw away almost as 
much money per year as American tour- 
ists spent in Cuba last year. . 

You also state that “Cuba's once-free 
press is muzzled.” I suppose you mean 
that Cuba’s press was free for a time 
in the months immediately following 
the revolution; certainly the press was 
not free under Batista. 

Nicholas Dicken 
Dubuque (lowa) Jr. H. § 


said 


> The additional two cents per pound 
paid by the U. S. for Cuban sugar was 
an attempt to regulate the price of su- 
gar in the U. S. so that American pro- 
ducers would not be driven out of the 
market by lower-priced foreign compe- 
tition. The two cents premium was not 
meant to be a technique for raising the 
wages of the Cuban sugar workers. 

As for the tourist trade, the U. S. 
government has asked all Americans to 
leave Cuba, and strongly advised tour- 
ists to steer clear of the island. 

On the matter of the press—our 
phrase “once-free press” did refer to 


the original months under Castro. But 
even during the Batista regime, Cuban 
newspapers were not government-con- 
trolled, as they now are. There are rec- 
ords, however, of “difficult” editors be- 
ing beaten up under Batista, being 
denied newsprint, etc. 

In the first six months or so of the 
Castro regime, the Cuban press was 
relatively free. Then came trouble as 
some editors became increasingly criti- 
cal of Castro’s policies. In less than a 
year his government took over complete 
press control.—Editor 


Electoral College 


Dear Editor: 

In your article “Electoral College, 
Time for a Change?” [Sept. 21 issue] 
you say: (1) “Under the Constitution, 
an elector is free to vote for anyone he 
chooses...” and (2) “The Constitution 
requires that the electoral vote of a 
state be cast in a bloc.” 

Isn't statement number two erro- 
neous? The electoral vote of a state has 
often been divided. In 1860 the New 
Jersey electoral vote was split between 
Douglas and Lincoln. In 1912 Cali- 
fornia’s vote was divided between Wil- 
son and Theodore Roosevelt. In 1948 
one Tennessee elector voted for Thur- 
mond, while the rest of the state’s elec- 
tors voted for Truman. 

The article also did not point out 
that electors have been chosen by pop- 
ular vote only since 1872. Before that 
time, one or more states chose their 
electors by vote of the legislature. 

Virgil J. Vogel 
Bowen (Illinois) H. S 


> You are right. Tradition, not the U. S. 
Constitution, dictates that the electoral] 
vote of a state be cast in a bloc. Ex- 
amples of split electoral votes are, how- 
ever, infrequent occurrences in our his- 
tory. One other case: in 1956, a Dem- 
ocratic elector from Alabama cast his 
vote for Walter Jones, while other state 
electors voted for Stevenson.—Editor. 











Ideas to Live By 











“Far better 


nor defeat.” 





it is to dare mighty things, 
triumphs, even though checkered by failure, than to take rank 
with those poor spirits who neither enjoy much nor suffer much, 
because they live in the gray twilight that knows neither victory 


to win glorious 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 











First in a new series 
of eye-witness reports 
on Soviet 


economic life in 1960 


By HAIG BABIAN 


Executive Director 
Institute of Economic Affairs 
New York University 


Rorfote 


Lunch hour on Okhotny Ryad (translation: Hunters’ Row) in downtown section of Moscow. 


Behind the 


Economic “Iron Curtain” 


Part I: First Impressions 


HE Russia I saw this year—from 

the Gulf of Finland to the Crimea, 
from the plains of European Russia to 
the arid plateaus of the Central Asian 
provinces—did not fit the picture of 
Russia I had before my visit. 

My pre-visit image of Russia (more 
properly called the Soviet Union) was 
largely based on what I had read and 
heard about physical conditions—the 
geography of the country, what the 
farms and cities looked like, how the 
people dressed and lived, and so on. 

But once I was on the scene personal- 


ly, a new dimension to this image ap- 
peared. Meeting the people, talking 
with them, and watching them as they 
went about their everyday affairs—that 
made the big difference. It was the 
difference between a snapshot and a 
motion picture. 

The physical appearance of Russia 
ran according to expectation. But Rus- 
sia in action gave me many surprises. 

Relations between East and West 
worsened considerably during the two 
weeks prior to my departure for the 
Soviet Union. The American U-2 plane 
that was downed over Soviet territory 
precipitated charges and  counter- 


charges. Premier Khrushchev broke up 
the Paris summit conference over this 
so-called spy plane incident. Reports 
coming out of the Soviet Union de- 
scribed the Russian people as full of 
resentment and animosity against ‘the 
United States. I remember my misgiv- 
ings as 1 drove out to Le Bourget aero- 
drome near Paris to board the Russian 
jet airliner that would carry me to the 
other side of the Iron Curtain. 

Three hours and forty-five minutes 
later the sleek TU-104 craft landed at 
Moscow's Vnukova airfield. A smiling 
representative of Intourist, the govern- 
ment bureau that makes all arrange- 





ments for foreigners traveling in the 
Soviet Union, singled me out among 
the crowd emerging from the plane. 
He stepped forward, his right hand 
extended, and said, “Welcome, Mr. 
Babian. I hope you enjoy your stay in 
our country.” 


Ores of the oddest things about trav- 
eling in Russia is that you feel the pow- 
er of state control much more before 
you get into the country than after you 
are in it. All arrangements for your 
visit, down to the minutest detail of itin- 
erary, must be made through Intourist, 
which maintains offices in the 
cities of the world. 

But these offices are not often easy 
to find. The one in New York, for ex- 
ample, was not even listed in the tele- 
phone directory until recently. The 
Russians are only just starting to learn 
the amenities of our standard business 
practice. 

The only way to make arrangements 
for a trip to Russia is to turn the whole 
job over to a travel agency that spe- 
cializes in travel to the Soviet Union. 
Such an agency provides the applica- 
tion forms for a visa necessary to enter 
the Soviet Union. You must state what 
cities you want to visit and how long 
you intend to stay in each place. No 
visa will be forthcoming until all your 
time is accounted for—from the moment 
you enter the country until the moment 
you leave. 

Strangely enough 
Soviet Union, you can change your 
itinerary at any local Intourist office! 

Intourist makes all arrangements for 
transportation, hotels, and meals. You 
pay in advance according to whether 
you want deluxe accommodations ($30 
a day) or second-class accommodations 
($15 a day). For each day of your stay 
you get a coupon which entitles you to 
three meals, refreshment at tea time, 
the use of a chauffeured car for three 
hours a day, a hotel room, and an in- 
terpreter to accompany you, alone or in 
a group (depending upon whether you 
deluxe or 


major 


once inside the 


are a second-class tourist) 
Your book of coupons becomes your 
wallet. It also marks you as a visitor. 

The first impression one gets of the 
Soviet Union is that the people are 
eager to please. They are friendly and 
go out of their way to make you as 
comfortable as possible. They treat you 
as they would a guest in their home. 

Young and old are proud of their 
country, and they want you to be proud 
of what has been achieved in the past 
few generations. This was true of every- 
one I met in all parts of the Soviet 
Union. 

Another first impression: Russia is a 
land of tremendous contrasts between 
the old and the new. You can see this 


within moments after you have landed. 
I counted two dozen TU-104 jet air- 
liners smartly lined up in groups of five 
or six all over the Moscow airfield. But 
aside from the long, straight concrete 
runways, the other facilities of the air- 
port (including the makeshift hangars 
and the drab terminal building) resem- 
ble what might have been found in 
some small U. S. cities 20 years ago. 
The same was true in Leningrad, Kiev, 
Odessa, and Tashkent. Plenty of new 
jets—and out-of-date surroundings. 

In fact, there is a general look about 
Russia's largest cities that suggests con- 
ditions in the United States during the 
1930s. The visitor from the U. S. A. or 
Western Europe gets the feeling that 
somehow he has stepped into a world 
where the clock has been turned back. 
Many of the comforts and niceties of 
life as we know it in 1960 are missing. 

There are few well-dressed people in 
the streets. Shop windows are bare and 
poorly arranged. Buses and trolleys look 
old-fashioned and worn. Buildings in 
the “downtown” areas are 50 years old, 
or older. There are few cars on the 
roads, and even the new ones look like 
our models of the late 1940's. 


BA preatances however, can be 
deceiving. The people are healthy and 


evidently do not lack economic necessi- 
ties. And despite the old age of some 
things, the Russians keep whatever they 
have clean. 

We must also consider this: Whereas 


the U. S. of the 1930's was in the 
depths of an economic depression, the 
Soviet Union of 1960 seems to be rid- 
ing the crest of a boom—working hard, 
after 40 years of government promises, 


. to change the face of a nation within 


a generation. 

Moscow is the showplace, of course. 
So the biggest changes are taking place 
there. But everywhere 1 went there 
were signs of lively economic activity. 
New roads, bridges, and new 
buildings were being put up at a fever- 
ish pace. In Moscow itself, the south- 
west section resembles a frontier town, 
with everything in a raw state of devel- 
opment. The tall of Moscow 
University and of the Ukraine Hotel, 
two massive structures that overshadow 
the entire area, symbolize the hopes for 
a soon-to-be modern Russia. 

Russia’s housing shortage is ‘a sore 
point with officials and the citizenry. 
But they are proud of the efforts being 
made to give every Soviet family an 
apartment of its own by 1965. The sur- 
prising thing—from the American view- 
point—is that the people are willing to 
wait patiently, so long as they see signs 
of progress. 

About 2,500,000 new apartments 
were completed in the Soviet Union 


new 


towers 


7 


in 1958-59. GOSPLAN, the central 
economic planning agency of the Soviet 
Union, has plans for 15,000,000 more 
apartment units by 1965. This year, 
91,000 units will be completed in Mos- 
cow alone. 

While nothing as extensive as this 
is taking place in the Central Asian 
republics of the Soviet Union, I was 
very much impressed by the new con- 
struction that is going on on the coliec- 
tive farms in all parts that I visited. The 
quality of the construction, however, 
sometimes leaves a lot to be desired 


ir may be difficult for an American 
to get excited about such a common- 
place sight (to us) as new apartment 
buildings going up, or to be impressed 
by a few production models of auto- 
mobiles on display at the All-Union Ex- 
hibition of Peoples’ Industries in Mos- 
cow. We take these everyday things 
for granted. 

But for the Soviet citizen these are 
signs of the new times—the signs of 
what the new Soviet economy is achiev- 
ing. Russia’s modern military machine, 
her rockets and her Sputniks, her ad- 
vances in medical and surgical research 
—these are the big symbols of a wide- 
awake Russia. But now the time has 
come for smaller frills, too—for the com- 
forts in which the Western world has 
for so long been superior. 

The Russian consumer of 1960 is be- 
ginning to see the things that someday 
he hopes he will own. I do not know 
whether the Russian people will get 
all that they hope for. But I do know 
that giant efforts are being made to 
fulfill long-standing promises. I have 
the feeling that this time the Soviet 
government cannot afford not to deliver 
the goods. 

I asked a taxi driver why so many 
roads were being built since traffic 
seemed to be so light. “It will not al- 
ways be this way,” he replied. “Soon 
we, too, may have traffic jams.” 

Then he somewhat astonished me by 
sticking his head out the window to 
talk back to a traffic officer who claimed 
he had turned the corner too fast. I 
thought he was very much like a cab 
driver in the U. S. A. Evidently some 
Soviet police today are not held in such 
fearfulness as they once reputedly were 

Another time I waited a half hour 
in an uncrowded restaurant before the 
waiter brought me a menu. A Russian 
sitting at the next table, also waiting, 
came over to apologize. “We have a 
great deal to learn about service,” he 
said. I was surprised to find a Russian 
who would so openly admit this short- 
coming. 

Next week I will try to tell you some- 
thing about the daily economic life of 
the Russian people. 





New York Times 
Chinese Reds celebrated 10th anniversary of capture of Chinese mainland by 
parading pictures of both Soviet leader Khrushchev and Red Chinese leader 
Mao Tse-tung (right). But does a dangerous rivalry hide beneath the alliance? 


RED CHINA... 


Ally or Rival 


of Soviet Power? 


The “alliance of comrades,” say some analysts, 


is showing serious cracks 


HROUGH heavy curtains of cen- 

sorship and secrecy, the world has 
been getting a glimpse of a strange 
struggle between giants. The struggle 
is not fought with armies or even with 
spies. It is a struggle of words and of 
thoughts 

It is fought in closed meeting rooms, 
where Communist leaders gather in ur- 
gent sessions. It is waged in the fine 
print of ponderous Communist man- 
uals. It appears in hints dropped at 
diplomatic receptions. 

The struggle, as it emerges from a 
fig-saw puzzle of clues and contradic- 
tory reports, is between Communist 
China and the Soviet Union. At stake is 


the partnership of the two Communist 
giants and the leadership of internation- 
al communism. 

For many months experienced diplo- 
mats have been following increasing 
signs of tension between Red China 
and the Soviet Union. Many of these 
observers believe that—despite attempts 
to appear “unified”—a significant , split 
has developed. They point to this series 
of recent events: 
> Red China has embarrassed Soviet 
diplomacy—with its emphasis on “peace 
ful co-existence”"—by constant aggres 
sive behavior and by declaiming that 
the Communists should not be deterred 
by the dangers of nuclear war 
> Red China has threatened to drag 
the Soviets into a possible war by ag 
gressive actions toward Taiwan and the 
offshore island, held by the anti-Com 
munist Nationalist armies of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 
> Red China has alienated neutralist 
opinion in Asia (carefully nurtured for 
years by Khrushchev) by fomenting 
civil war in Laos through aid to the 
Pathet Laos rebels. 
> Red China has antagonized India by 
attacking Indian border posts along the 
Himalayas and claiming large chunks 
of Indian territory. 
> Red China has challenged Soviet 
leadership by promising massive aid 
to nationalist rebels fighting the French 
in Algeria, and by offering technical 
assistance to several African and Latin 
American nations. Guinea, Ghana, and 
Cuba, for example, have sent economic 
trade missions to Peking recently. 

The Soviets have not been slow to 
react to these growing challenges from 
Red China. Through thinly-veiled hints 
the Chinese have been urged to step 
back “into line.” 

A few weeks ago an important Soviet 
journal warned that China might run 
into trouble if it “were to find itself in 
an isolated position—not able to rel) 
on the cooperation and mutual aid of 
all other Communist countries.” 

The most frequently noted area of 
disagreement so far—at least by the 
Western world—has been the refusal of 
the Chinese to accept Soviet Premie: 
Khrushchev’s “peaceful co-existence” 
line. Khrushchev has warned that a 
nuclear war would destroy all nations, 
Communist and capitalist alike. The 
Chinese, however, claim that they 
would survive any war, even if the 
Soviets didn’t. Moreover, say the 
Chinese, Communist doctrine- going 
back to the 19th-century Communist 
theorist, Karl Marx—has insisted that 
war is inevitable between communism 
and capitalism. In Communist jargon 
this war is called “the imperialist war.” 

Khrushchev, according to reliable re- 
ports reaching Western diplomats, told 
a Communist party congress held in 





Bucharest, Romania, last June: “We 
cannot repeat today what Lenin [archi- 
tect of the Soviet Revolution of 1917] 
said many decades ago about imperial- 
ism, and always repeat that imperialist 
wars are inevitable so long as commu- 
nism has not triumphed all over the 
world. 

“In our day,” Khrushchev charged, 
looking directly at the Chinese dele- 
gates, “only madmen and maniacs call 
for a new world war!” 

The reaction in Peking was sharp and 
pointed. Red Chinése leaders accused 
Khrushchev of losing his nerve and 
being afraid of the West. Charged the 
Chinese paper, Red Flag: “To be afraid 
of war and so to oppose all wars, even 
denying support to just wars, and to 
dream of begging peace from the capi- 
talists will sap one’s will to fight, bind 
one’s own hands and feet, and weaken 
imperialist 


preparations against the 


“ ar! ; 


Tie basic division between the Rus 


sians and the Chinese thus seems to 
boil down to this: The Chinese believe 
that communism can conquer only by 
open and bloody revolution. They re 
gard war as inevitable so long as capital- 
ist powers exist. The Russians say that 
war is no longer inevitable as a result of 
the growing strength of the Communist 
bloc. Furthermore, war has taken on 
new dimensions not dreamed of by 
Lenin, Marx, and other early Commu- 


nists, and would therefore annihilate 
the world—both Communist and non- 
Communist. 

During the past year, Chinese propa- 
gandists have stepped up their attack 
against Khrushchev’s demands for East- 
West summit talks. Reportedly angry 
because they are not included in these 
conferences, the Chinese have consist- 
ently opposed Khrushchev’s campaign 
to meet with the Western leaders 
When last May’s summit talks collapsed 
in Paris, the Chinese Communists 
gloated openly. 

Khrushchev has reportedly been so 
angry at Chinese attacks on Soviet 
policy that he has reacted in deed as 
well as in words. He is said to have 
called back Soviet technicians and stu- 
dents from China at the rate of about 
100 a week. Already more than two- 
thirds of an estimated 5,000 Soviet 
technicians have returned to Russia 

The big question for the West is 
Is the dispute likely to get worse, or 
will it be bridged? 

In recent weeks, there have been a 
few. signs in the latter direction 

Communist leaders in other nations 
have begun arguing, for example, that 
the ties which bind the Soviets and 
Chinese together are much stronger 
than the disagreements that divide 
them. These comments have also been 
repeated in Soviet and Chinese papers 

Just two weeks ago Communist 
China’s rulers publicly lauded the 
“monolithic solidarity” of the Soviet 
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Union and Red China. In a telegram 
to Moscow, the four top leaders in 
China—Communist party chairman Mao 
Tse-tung, chief of state Liu Chao-chi, 
Premier Chou En-lai, and army chief 
Marshal Chu Teh—hailed the Soviet 
Union as “the inspirer and leader of the 
Communist world.” 

The message was directed to Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev, and was in reply 
to his congratulations to Peking on the 
11th anniversary of Chinese Communist 
control of the mainland. The message 
skirted reference to the Soviet-Chinese 
feud and proclaimed “eternal, invio 
lable, fraternal friendship.” 

The question Western diplomats have 
been asking ever since is: Does this 
telegram mean that Mao and other Red 
Chinese leaders have conceded Khrush- 
chev’s claim that communism is strong 
enough to defeat capitalism without 
resort to war? If the answer is yes, 
then the basic ideological dispute may 
be ending. 

There have been persistent rumors 
in the past week, in fact, that the 
leaders of international communism 
will meet in Moscow sometime this 
month to patch up any remaining sore 
points between the Soviet Union and 
Red China 


| * many observers stress that there 
is a big difference, however, between 
the words of unity and the actions of 


unity. And Red China must go a long 
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TAIWAN 
OFFSHORE ISLANDS 





STATUTE MILES 
Wide World 
island of Taiwan (above) is strongly fortified 
bastion of Chiang Kai-shek’s anti-Communist 
forces, about 130 miles off Chinese mainland. 


Map at right shows pressure points of Red 
Chinese against their non-Communist neighbors. 


Source: N. Y¥. Times 





way 


action 


Kastfote 


Red China is industrializing quickly in its bid te become a major world pow- 
er. Girls at this technical school are training to become lathe operators 


before it can reverse its record of 
This record includes 


> Invading and seizing Tibet in 195] 
and last year brutally putting down a 


rebellion there during which the Dalai 


Lama fled to India 


> Giving military 
mists m 
them 
and 


to Commu 
helping 
1954 


northern 


support 
Viet Nam, thereby 
to defeat the 
take that 


French in 


ver nation’s 


half 


> Fighting against U.N 


troops mn the 


Korean War 


>» Repeatedly 


WOODOGOGOGOGOUODOGOCODOOOODOGO OOOO OOOO ANION 


violating terms of the 


Korean armistice—and refusing to re 
lease illegally held U. S 
the Korean War 
> Continually 
Taiwan and 
islands 

How did China—a land long kriown 
for its advanced civilization and peace- 
ful ways—turn into such an aggressive 


prisoners ot 


threatening to invade 


the offshore Nationalist 


land-hungry power? To understand the 


radical changes that 11 vears of Com 
munist rule have brought to China, we 
must delve briefly into Chinese history 
2.000 vears—until 


For nearly 


the 


early part of the 20th century—China 
was ruled by a succession of emperors 
and scholars. This system gave China 
a rich culture, but discouraged per 
sonal or political freedom. Manchu em 
perors repeatedly crushed revolts by 
impoverished . peasants who sought a 
better life. Each revolt, however, left 
the Manchu regimes a little weaker 
The collapsing blow came in 1911 
when Chinese revolutionaries, led by 
Western-educated Dr. Sun Yat-sen, over 
threw the Manchus and proclaimed a 
republic. Dr. Sun set up the Nationalist 
Kuomintang) party and tried to unify 
the vast nation. His job was made dif 
ficult by hundreds of “war lords, 
set up little military kingdoms in vari 
ous parts of China to fight the Nation 


wh 


slist government as well as each other 


ele A was divided and feeble when 


Sun Yat-sen died in 1925. He was su 
ceded by Chiang Kai-shek, 
sional soldier who nearly succeeded in 
the 


a profes 


bringing most of country under 
Nationalist rule 

But future 
most promising, the long-suffering Chi 


The 
Reds 


just as China's seemed 
nese were dealt two hard blows 
first was struck by the Chinese 
the second by Japan 

The Chinese Communists had worked 
with the Nationalists in the early 1920's 
to set up But in 1927 


Chiang charged that the Communists 


a republic 


were plotting to take over his govern 
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Red Idol... Mao Tse-tung 


HAIRMAN of the all-powerful 
Party of 
become 
most mythical figure for 640,000,000 
Chinese. Letters, poems and articles 


China 
al- 


Communist 


Mao Tse-tung has an 


the virtues of “Chairman 


Mao” appear daily in Chinese news- 


praising 


papers and are broadcast by radio 
Leader of the 
Chinese Revolution and top man in 
Red China today, Mao is idolized as 
a demi-god. 

The latest Youth 
rhapsodized: “When the Chairman 
(Mao) walks across the land, the hills 
and many waters dance; the Yellow 
River, tail-wagging, chants; Mount 
Omei proffers tribute with open 
hand.” 

Poets and writers trample over one 
another fo win favor with Commu- 
nist officials by writing eulogies for 
Mao. His praises have been chanted 
in song. The new national anthem, 
Red in the East, sung for the first 


across the vast land 


issue of China 


‘time last year before Mao at the 10th 
anniversary eelebration of the Red 
regime, begins 

East 
Mao 


‘The sun is rising red in the 
China has brought forth a 
Ise-tung, 

Who labors for the 
people. Aiyayo! 
He is the people's great saviour! 
Mao 
Mao Tse-tung, a thousand years! 
May Mao thou 

sand years!’ 


2 site oibtert 


lutionary praise began life in 1893 in 
a remote village in Hunan province 
of China. Mao’s father was a poor 
peasant who, by hard work, became 
a small landowner and wanted his 
son to follow in his footsteps. 

Mao, however, rebelled against 
his father and ran away from home 
several times. In 1911 he joined Sun 
Yat-sen’s revolutionary army. 


welfare of the 


Tse-tung, a thousand years! 


Tse-tung live ten 


of this fervent revo 


DOOOOOOOO0OX 


Finally 
lecided to 


come a teacher 


Mao 


be 


He received his 
degree in 1918 
While at school 
he supported 
himself as a li 
brarian. From 
reading pamph- 
lets and talking to some of his fellow 
students. Mao became interested in 
communism and joined the Chinese 
Communist party in 1920. In the 
vears that followed, Mao worked his 
way to the party's top leadership. 
Although he has a kindly, fathe: 
like face, Mao is a man of iron will 
determination—who does 
hesitate to crush mercilessly any op 
position to his rule 
Last year Mao gave up his job as 
chief of state. But at the age of 67, he 
is still undisputed leader of Red 
China through his position as chair 
man of the Communist party. 


and not 


on OOMOONOOOOOOO0K 





ment. He expelled them from the Na- 
tionalist party. A series of bloody 
purges and disorders followed, and the 
Reds retreated to the Western prov- 
inces. The fuse was lit for a bitter civil 
war that was to ravage China for most 
of the next 22 years 

Meanwhile, Japan moved to conquer 
China and all Asia. In 1931, Japanese 
forces took over the Chinese territory 
of Manchuria. By 1937 Japan had occu- 
pied all of eastern China—where most 
of the nation’s people and wealth are 
concentrated. 

From the time of the Japanese inva- 
sion until the end of World War II in 
1945, the Nationalists and the Commu- 
nists declared a truce in their civil 
war and joined forces to fight the Jap- 
anese. But at the end of the war, fight- 
ing again broke out between them for 
control of China. 

A last-ditch U. S. effort in 1947 to 
make peace between the Reds and the 
Nationalists failed. By 1949 the Com- 
munists—with Soviet aid, in violation of 
World War II Soviet pacts with Chiang 
Kai-shek—had conquered all the main- 
land. Chiang fled with 600,000 troops 
and 1,500,000 refugees to the large 
island of Taiwan (Formosa) 100 miles 
off the Chinese coast 

How were the Reds able to gain con 
trol of the mainland? There are three 
major reasons 

1) When the Soviets withdrew from 
Manchuria at the end of World War Il, 
they allowed the Chinese Reds to move 
in and take over tons of captured Jap- 
anese arms 

2) The long war against Japan had 
left China in a state of chaos and 
Poverty and inflation ravaged 
the nation. China’s war-weary millions 


were eager for an end to fighting and 


misery 


accepted Communist promises for a 
“better life.” 

3) Years of struggle against both the 
Japanese; and the Communists had 
weakened the will of Nationalist armies 
to fight on. They also lost the support 
of the 
through the government and as much- 


reforms 


people as corruption spread 


often-promised 


were never enacted 


needed and 


Since retreating to Taiwan in 1949, 
Chiang has rebuilt his tattered army 
into a tough, modern fighting force 
With hefty U. S. military and economic 
support, Chiang has turned Taiwan and 
the Pescadore islands into powerful bas 
tions (see Oct. 19 issue, p. 34). 


\ \ HEN the Communists conquered 


the mainland in 1949, they took over a 
country devastated by Japanese inva- 
sion and civil war. Only one third of 
the nation’s highways and railroads 
were usable. Cities were littered with 
(Continued on page 30) 


Russia, China, 
and an Old Nightmare 


S AN old nightmare again haunt- 

ing the Soviet Union—fear of an 
irresistible surge of population from 
teeming eastern China surging into 
the empty, western-most lands of 
Russia? Many reporters believe it is. 

Fully a quarter of the earth’s peo- 
ple now live in China (population 
640,000,000). By the year 2000 
A. D., the Chinese may number more 
than 1,000,000.000. Already there 
is a premium on living space in many 
areas in China, particularly in in- 
dustrialized Manchuria in the north. 

Yet just across the Manchurian 
border lies Siberia, a vast and rela- 
tively unpeopled region. And there 
are signs that some Chinese are eye- 
ing this region jealously. 

The Soviets have recently inten- 
sified efforts to build up this “soft 
underbelly” of the Soviet Union 
into an unbreachable barrier to what- 
ever population presures may be ra- 
diating from China. With all sorts 
of government incentives, tens of 
thousands of Russians have moved 
into the fast-developing region in 
the last decade. 

Centuries ago the shoe was on the 
other foot. Then it was the Chinese 
who manned their Great Wall (see 
map on p. 9) to combat the Mongol 
hordes of Ghenghis Khan that thun- 
dered out of Central Asia into China. 
But the Great Wall proved no dam 
and much of China’s 3,000-year-old 
civilization was flattened. 

Despite this bloody record, the 
Mongo! capital near present day Pe- 


king became a center of culture and 
learning. Travelers—including _his- 
tory’s most: famous wanderer, Marco 
Polo—trekked to the Far East to 
visit and work in the court of the 
Khans. Later the Mongol realm 


withered, and a new Chinese empire 
rose in its place. 


ls the 18th and 19th centuries 
Russia, many European powers and 
Japan wrested trade concessions and 
pieces of territory from vast, but 
weak, China. The Chinese bitterly 
resented this slicing up of their land 
and staged an unsuccessfu! revolt 
against the Europeans. Russia, mean- 
while, had moved troops into Man- 
churia. It led to a Japanese-Russian 
dispute over control of Manchuria. 
This rivalry ended in a 1904-05 war 
between the two countries—which 
finally was ended in Japan’s favor 

After the war, North Manchuria 
and Outer Mongolia came under 
Russian influence. Helpless China 
could not prevent this division. 

Now, however, the pendulum has 
swung. In the last decade China 
has raced along with an industrializa- 
tion program that has turned it into 
a major world power. Now it’s not 
a question of China having to de- 
fend itself behind its Great Wall. To 
the Soviets it may be a question of 
making sure the crowded Chinese 
don’t swarm over the wall into So- 
viet Siberia in their search for more 
wide open spaces. 


Wide World 


Will China’s exploding population burst the 2100-year-old Great Wall? 








MONTH ago, for the tenth year in a row, the United Nations 


General Assembly passed a resolution 


for another year 


postponing 
a discussion of whether Red China should be seated in the U. N. 


42 to 34, with 22 abstentions. For the U. S. 


bers are leaning in faver of 
Therefore, say some, the U. S. 
No, say others. The U. S. 


every year to keep China’s U. N. seat 


seating at all costs—even if it means using the veto power to keep Red 
China out of China's Security Council seat. (The U. S., to date, is the 
only nation on the U. N. Security Council that has not used the veto.) 

Still others say that Red China’s entry into the U. N. is inevitable— 
if not next year, then the year after. To pave the way for this “inevita- 


bility,” 


they argue, negotations should begin now—so that Red China 


will enter the U. N. on the West's terms, not on its own. 
Here are arguments on all three sides of the issue. 


1. The Communists control the China 
mainland. Therefore they are the real 
representatives of the majority of 
Chinese people. 


Since 1949, the Communists have 
ruled the vast China mainland. The 
Nationalists, who now hold China's 
U. N. seat, control only the island of 
Taiwan and a few off-shore islands. 

This is a clear, indisputable fact of 
the world as it is—not, perhaps, as we 
might like it, but as it is. 


The United Nations, to be a truly 


effective international organization, must 
reflect the world as it is. Why, then, 
should the U. N. continue to deny seat- 
ing a government that represents 600,- 
000,000 people (more than live in any 
other single nation in the world)—in 
favor of one that represents only 10,- 
000,000? 

In 1950, the first U. N. Secretary 
General, Trygve Lie, took this position 
regarding U. N. membership: In a case 
where two rival governments claim the 
right to represent a country, the U. N. 
“might properly accord the right” to 
the government which exercises “effec- 
tive authority” over the country itself 


and which is “habitually obeyed by the 
bulk of the population.” 

Red China meets both of these tests 
Nationalist China does not. 

2. Red China qualifies for admission 
eccording to the U. N. charter. 


Article Four of the U. N. charter ex- 
tends membership to all nations “able 
and willing” to carry out their interna 
tional obligations. 

Is Red China able? Many nations say 
yes—because the Chinese Reds seem to 
have been running their nation effec- 
tively for 11 years. 

Is Red China willing? Some nations 
cite the Bandung Conference of 1955 
(between African and Asian nations) as 
an instance when Red China openly ex- 
pressed its willingness to abide by the 
principles of the U. N. charter. 

This charter, incidentally, 
specify that U. N. membership “be 
granted on the basis of a country’s po 
litical or economic system. The original 
U. N. members included capitalist de 
mocracies, socialist states, absolute mon- 
archies, and Communist dictatorships! 


does not 


3. World peace is more likely with 
Red China in rather than excluded from 
the U.N. 


One of the arguments most often used 
against Red China's admission is her 
record as an international troublemaker 
But isn’t it precisely because Red China 
is a troublemaker that membership 
should be granted? After all, it’s much 
easier to violate the rules of an organi- 
zation you don’t belong to than one you 
do belong to. If Red China belonged to 
the U. N., she could be held account- 
able there for her every action. 

No international agreement- 
armament or the banning of nuclear 
weapons tests, for example can possi- 
bly have meaning without Red 
China’s participation. 

Dr. Frederic Nolde of the World 
Council of Churches, expressing his own 
opinion, said recently: “If there is ever 
to be any basis for cooperation with the 
Communist world, Red China must at 
some point be brought in.” 

To continue to oppose Red China's 
admission to the U. N. is, therefore, 
senseless and dangerous. 


on dis 


real 





and the U.N.-In or Out? 


KEEP OUT! 


1. Red China does not represent the 
will of the people it controls. 


The Red Chinese government is an 
“outlaw” regime. Imposed by military 
force, it is neither democratic nor rep- 
resentative. 

Thus far, during its ll-year regime, 
at least 120,000,000 Chinese have been 
enslaved, and more than 8,000,000 
murdered in so-called “purges.” Hun- 
dreds of missionaries and religious lead- 
ers have been killed, and many foreign 
civilians—including U. S. citizens—im- 
prisoned 

Those who favor ‘J. N. membership 
for Red China muddy the question by 
urging us to recognize “reality”—the 
world “as it is.” The rising incidence of 
cancer is also a reality. But does this 
mean we should accept it and not do 
something about it? Of course not! 


2. Red China does not qualify under 
provisions of the U. N. charter. 


The U. N. charter, adopted in 1945, 
permits membership only for “peace- 
loving nations.” Is Red China a “peace- 
loving” nation? Let's look at the record: 

In addition to purges and atrocities 
on its own soil, Red China has: 
> Waged war against U. N. forces in 
South Korea 
> Invaded Tibet with armed force 
> Forcibly occupied part of India in a 
border dispute 
> Repeatedly violated terms of the Ko- 
rean armistice 
> Refused to release American prison- 
ers held illegally since the end of the 
Korean War 
> Incited Communist guerrilla action in 
Indo-China, Malaya, the Philippines, 
Laos, and Viet Nam. 
> Continually threatened 
Taiwan Straits 

According to James J. Wadsworth, 
U. S. ambassador to the U. N., seating 
Red China, with a record such as this, 
“would be unthinkable,” a “grave step 
backward” in U. N. history. 


war in the 


3. Seating Red China would sabotage 
the U. N.’s peaceful purposes. 

As former Senator William F. Know- 
land, publisher of the Oakland (Calif.) 


Tribune, told Senior Scholastic: “The 
admission of Communist China would 
encourage our enemies in the Commu- 
nist world and dishearten our friends in 
Free Asia.” Further, if Red China were 
to take China’s seat on the U. N. Secu- 
rity Council, the Communist world 
would have another powerful means to 
obstruct U. N. proceedings with the 
veto. 

Together with Russia and the satel- 
lite countries of eastern Europe, Com- 
munist China could exploit every op- 
portunity to impair the workings of the 
U. N.—in the Congo and every other 
area where Red intrigue is at work. 

Despite talk of a split between Mos- 
cow and Peking, it would be foolish 
optimism not to expect Russia and Red 
China to see eye to eye on forming a 
united front against the ideas and ac- 
tions of the Western democracies. 


NEGOTIATE! 


4. Red China's admission to the U. N. 
is inevitable—only a matter of time. 

Analysis of the recent U. N. General 
Assembly vote postponing discussion of 
Red China’s membership indicates that 
the so-called neutral nations may soon 
upset the balance of power in the U. N. 
—that now favors West over East—and 
bring about the eventual admission of 
Red China whether we approve or not. 

In this case, the West—particularly 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


How Wide Does He Think the Door Is? 


to oppose the admission of Red China into the United Nations? 





of the oie 


the U. S.—would do well to review and 
possibly revamp its position. If the U. S. 
is forced to use its veto for the first time 
to bar Red China’s membership, then 
our entire position in the U. N.—and our 
prestige throughout the world—will be 
seriously hurt. 








2. The U. S. should attempt to set con- 
ditions for Red China’s admission. 


If the U. S. were to modify or reverse 
its stand against a UV. N. seat for Red 
China, the Chinese Reds might be more 
willing to make some concessions, too. 
Here’s the way Senator Wayne Morse 
(Dem., Ore.), a U. S. delegate to this 
session of the U. N., put it to Senior 
Scholastic: 

“We should obtain definite commit- 
ments from Red China on several issues. 
These include: 
> A guarantee that Red China will not 
make war against Formosa, 
> That she will proceed to comply with 
the resolution of the United Nations in 
respect to Korea, in regard to which she 
has been in defiance since the Korean 
War, 
> That she will permit a United Na- 
tions review of the convictions of U. S. 
prisoners now in Chinese prisons and, 
> That she will live up to the obliga- 
tions of the United Nations charter.” 

Others have suggested that China’s 
seat on the U. N. Security Council be 
eliminated. This, too, might help keep 
Red China “in check” within the U. N. 


3. Negotiations would test Red China’s 
international responsibility. 


If Red China agrees to make the re- 
quested concessions, a reversal of our 
policy on China would not mean that 
the U. S. has “lost face.” On the con- 
trary, it would mark a noteworthy vic- 
tory for the U. S. in world affairs. 

If, on the other hand, China refuses 
to concede, then the U. S. position of 
the past 11 years has been dramatically 
vindicated. The doubtful nations of the 
free world would realize that Red China 
is not a peace-loving nation and, there- 
fore, is not worthy of a U. N. seat. 
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HRINKING profits . . . rising costs 

.. losses due to strikes . . . mount- 

ing competition from other forms of 

transportation—this is the picture today 

of most railroad companies. To an econ- 

omist, glancing over railroad balance 

sheets, 1960 would appear to be another 
bad year for U. S. trainmen. 

Despite the gloomy statistics, how- 
ever, many top railroad executives are 
in a smiling mood. Brighter days, they 
hint, may be just around the comer. 

The reason: a spurt of mergers and 
proposed mergers, in which two or 
mgre railroad lines are consolidated into 
one. 

Just recently, the Erie Railroad and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad received approval for their 
merger plans from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—the government 
agency charged with regulating railroad 
operations. The joining of these two 
roads into one has created the twelfth 
largest rail network in the U. S 

At least nine other large-scale merg- 
ers are now taking shape among 
24 railroad companies operating in the 
East, South, Midwest, and Far West. 
Some authorities are predicting that if 
the trend toward consolidation is per- 
mitted to run its full course, the nation 
may someday be served by a handful 
of gigantic railroad networks. 

The history of U. S. railroading shows 
that this trend toward consolidation is 
nothing new. At one time there were 
about 6,000 different railroad compa- 
nies operating in the U.S. This was 


during the great post-Civil War boom 
—when 70,000 miles of railroad were 
built by various companies between 
1870 and 1880 alone. . 

By 1900, the number of roads had 
dropped to 1,224 as larger companies 
gobbled up the holdings of smalles 
ones. Today, there are some 410 rail- 
roads operating 218,000 miles of right 
of way in the U. S. The largest rail 
system in the country at present- the 
Pennsylvania Railroad—is a product of 
the merging of more than 600 original 
companies, 

Many railroad presidents describe to- 
day's stepped-up interest in mergers as 
‘inevitable.” They are looking about for 
lines with which they could profitably; 
consolidate their own. 

This “urge to merge,” as it has been 
called by some economists, is prompted 
by the desire of railroaders to effect 
operating economies through the elimi- 
nation of duplicate facilities and serv- 
ces. 

For example, the three roads present- 
ly operating between Chicago, IIL, and 
St. Paul, Minn., merely duplicate each 
other's services and compete against 
each other for business. Each must 
maintain its own tracks, freight yards, 
terminals, and repair shops on the 400- 
mile route. Consolidation would elimi- 
nate much, if not all, of this duplica- 
thon 

But some authorities are fearful that 
such a merger would eliminate the 
benefits of competition, too. They say 
that such competition forces railroads 


... Years of Trouble 


Spark the “Urge to Merge” 


America’s rail carriers, suffering a serious 


economic decline, are moving 


toward consolidation in hopes of a better future 
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late 1800's 


Phote: New York Central B. B 


Trend toward mergers has steadily shrunk the number of railroad companies, while technological improvements moved ahead. 


to keep their costs and their rates down, 
and be on their toes, providing efficient, 
reliable service. 

They recall the days after the Civil 
War, when railroad monopolies in vari- 
ous parts of the country abused their 
customers by gouging high fares and 
practicing unfair discrimination in their 
service. Since no other efficient means 
of transportation was then available, 
customers were virtually forced to go 
slong with railroad abuses. 

During this railroad “boom” era, also, 
the U. S. government gave a staggering 
155,504,994 acres of public lands to 
railroad companies—a “subsidy” equiva- 
lent in size to the state of Texas! 

But the financial manipulations and 
yppressive labor policies of many rail- 
road “tycoons” during that period cre- 
ated a public relations handicap which 
railroads are still trying to overcome. 
Many Americans still recall the historic 
broadside against the public’s stake in 
railroad operations made:almost a cen- 
tury ago by William H. Vanderbilt, 
when he was president of the New York 
Central public be 
damned!” 


system “The 


Today, however, many railroad execu- 
fear the public has turned the 
tables and is unfairly “damning” the 
railroads in their present—and serious— 
plight! 


tives 


Becavex of their monopolistic prac- 


tices and sometimes shady financial 
dealings in the late 19th century, rail- 
roads were placed under strict regula- 
tion by the federal government. In 
1888, for example, Congress passed the 
Interstate Commerce Act. This law set 
up the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
(ICC), and gave it authority to 


sion 


regulate railroad rates and general 
operations, 

Until recently, the ICC has pursued 
a policy of opposition to railroad 
mergers on the ground that they reduce 
competition. 

But by 1957, the ICC had begun to 
accept the viewpoint that the major 
competition of the rail carriers was not 
with one another but with other forms 
of transportation—airplanes, trucks, and 
river barges. In that year, therefore, the 
ICC approved the merger of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroads, after 
having denied similar plans submitted 
by other companies as late as 1950. 

This action marked a dramatic 


change in ICC policy and opened the 
floodgates to the present onrush of rail 
mergers and merger plans. 

Many railroaders are convinced that 
the “urge to merge” will pick up even 
greater momentum in the future, espe- 
cially if the industry continues to suffer 
from the economic troubles that have 
beset it in 1960. 

This year many of the country’s rail- 
roads, particularly in the East, have 
been driven further into the red by two 
major railroad strikes, plus the lowest 
net operating income since 1939 (due 
to declining freight business), plus con- 
tinued losses on railway passenger and 
commuter services. Several smaller lines 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Cuban Crisis 


U.S.-Cuban relations sank closer 
to the breaking point as the U.S. 
accused Cuba of making “reckless 
charges” to create “an atmosphere 
of false crisis.” 


The U.S. also charged that Cuba 
was receiving large arms cargoes and 
military technicians from the Soviet 
bloc. The weapons presumably could 
be used by Cuban Premier Fidel Castro 
to mount attacks on other nations of 
Latin America. The U.S. asked that 
the Organization of American States 
(made up of 20 Latin American re- 
publics and the U.S.) investigate the 
arms shipments. 

While the U.S. was making these 
charges, the Cuban government was 
busy drumming up war fever ameng its 
people. Cuban spokesmen called for 
the people to resist “an imminent in- 
vasion” by the U.S. Havana, Cuba's 
capital, was swept by rumors that an 
“invasion fleet” had left Miami, Flor- 
ida. More than 200,000 Cuban militia- 
men massed for “instructions.” 

The U.S. feared this “invasion” talk 
might serve as a pretext for a Cuban 
grab of the strategic U.S. Naval Base 
at Guantanamo, at the southeastern tip 
of the island. The U.S. announced it 
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A REVIEW OF LATE NEWS AT PRESS TIME 


Flares Anew 


would fight to defend the base should 
Cuba attempt to end the 1903 agree- 
ment leasing the base to this nation 

Castro announced, however, that he 
had no intention of seizing Guantanamo 
by force. Some analysts believe that 
Castro fears his regime might be top- 
pled by his political foes should he 
become involved in an outright battle 
with the U.S. over Guantanamo 
Reason: Opposition to Castro appears 
to be growing. There are reports of 
anti*Castro bands operating in the 
Sierra Maestra Mountains in eastern 
Cuba. Thousands of bitterly anti-Castro 
Cubans are now in exile in the U.S 
and other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

All these anti-Castro elements, some 
observers believe, might strike if 
Castro were to “get in too deep” in his 
troubles with the U.S. For this reason 
Castro may be induced to proceed 
more cautiously—and not use force. 

Furthermore, Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev pulled the rug from under 
Castro. Khrushchev said in Moscow that 
earlier Soviet pledges to support Cuba 
with rockets should the U.S. intervene 
were meant to be “symbolic.” 

But Castro continued to live up to 


Wide World 


U.N. PATROL: Ghanaian troops of the U.N. contingent parade in Leopoldville. 
The U.N. forces were alerted for additional duties to keep order in the Congo. 


his pledge to seize all U.S. property 
‘down to the nails on a pair of shoes.” 
He announced seizure of 166 more 
U.S. firms. This put almost all of the 
$1,200,000,000 worth of American 
owned property in Cuba in govern 
ment hands. 

The U.S. which had already slapped 
an embargo (ban) on exports of all 
U.S. goods to Cuba (except food and 
medicine) retaliated by cutting off all 
Cuban sugar imports for 1961. Cuba's 
1960 sugar exports to this country were 
cut off several months ago. 

Meanwhile the flow of refugees flee 
ing Cuba became a small flood. Hun 
dreds of Cubans lined up at the U.S 
Embassy in Eavana each moring to 
apply for visas to our country. 

Other anti-Castro Cubans made a 
more dramatic exit from their island 
home. A Cuban plane on a flight from 
Havana to the Isle of Pines, off Cuba’s 
coast, was hi-jacked by a group of 
passengers. In a blaze of gunfire, dur 
ing which four persons were wounded 
and one killed, the defectors forced 
the pilot to fly to Florida 


Congo Impasse 


The United Nations moved agoin 
te break the impasse that has poro- 
lyzed the Congo since June. 


For three days recently, Congoles: 
soldiers moved into the native quarte: 
of the capital city of Leopoldville and 
terrorized the people. The U.N. re 
acted sharply and ordered all Con 
golese troops out of the capital 

In addition, U.N. Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold has set up a special 
“conciliation committee,” composed of 
the 15 Afro-Asian U.N. members, for 
the Congo. Their task: to help the op 
posing groups in the Congo find a 
speedy solution to the conflict 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Blu 
helmeted U.N. troops from 18 nations 
have tried to re-establish law and order 
in the former Belgian colony. But they 
have been frequently ignored or even 
opposed by the Congolese army and 
police force 

The U.N.’s problems are intensified 
because there is no real Congo govern 
ment with which it can deal (see ma 
jor article on the Congo in our Oct 
5 issue). Authority in the Congo is 





split among three Congo leaders 
Patrice Lumumba-—still officially the 
premier, but for two months without 
uny power as he waits in his house 
protected by U.N. troops. 

Pjoseph Kasavubu—the “silent” Presi- 
dent of the Congo who rarely ventures 
from his well-guarded official residence 
PColonel Joseph Mobutu—30-year-old 
strong man” who is head of the Con 
golese army and of a “caretaker gov- 
ernment” of students that has been 
trying to run the nation. 

Caught in the middle, Secretary 
Hammarskjold has tried to 
follow a policy of strict neutrality in 
Congolese internal affairs. He has been 
sharply attacked, however, by the So 
viet Union and by a number of African 
nations who say the U.N. should sup 
port Lumumba and oust Mobutu. Oth- 
ers argue that Lumumba would again 
be unable to run the nation and would 
end up turning to the Soviet Union for 
as he did in the past 


General 


support 


Sea Saga 


Upholding an old tradition of the 
sea, Captain John Halamantas (dan- 
gling on the line in photo above) 
was last to leave his wrecked ship. 


In an angry storm, the Greek freighter 
Argo Delos ran aground off the coast 
of northern Ireland last month. Cap 
Halamantas ordered his 30- 
man crew to get off the ship. A rescue 


tain 


UPI 
WHEN GOOD FRIENDS MEET: Shaun, 
the king-sized mascot of the Irish Guard 
Regiment at London's Buckingham Palace, 
gives his bearskin-capped handler a full- 
length greeting. What is Shaun‘s breed? 
He's pure Irish wolfhound (of course). 
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Wide World 


The captain abandons his storm-battered ship—by helicopter (see sfory below). 


boat carried them safely ashore 
For three long days and nights the 
captain stayed alone on his battered 
ship. He hoped the storm would die 
down. Then tug boats might have re 
floated his ship. But the storm raged on 

Finally the owners of the Argo Delos 
ordered the captain to abandon the 
ship. A helicopter brought the mes- 
sage, and hovered over the ship to 


hoist the captain aboard. The photo 


shows him being pulled up to the heli- 
copter. He was carried safely ashore 
but his ship was a total loss 


Soviet Walkout? 


While the United Nations pre- 
pared for a possible Soviet boycot? of 
present U.N. disarmament talks, 
Britain rejected the latest Soviet 
plan for world disarmament. 


The British Minister of State for For 
eign Affairs, David Ormsby-Gore, told 
the U.N. Political Committee that ac- 
ceptance of Soviet disarmament plans 
would be “totally crippling” to Western 
nations pledged to defend smaller na- 
tions of Europe against possible Com- 
munist aggression. 

The rejected Soviet plan was for 
a sweeping agreement—with no allow- 
ance for inspection or controls—which, 
the Soviets said, would bring total dis- 
armament in four years. As the first 
step, the Soviets demanded that all 
U.S. military bases on the territory of 
its allies be abandoned. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore retorted angrily 
that the Soviet plan, which would go 


into effect only after 100 nations have 
signed a disarmament treaty, would not 
bring disarmament in four years but 
“would insure that no disarmament 
took place in 40 years!” 

Replying to this prediction, Valerian 
A. Zorin, head of the Soviet delegation 
again stated the Soviet position that 
called for disarmament now and a con- 
tro! system later. He accused the West 
ern powers of using the disarmament 
debate as a “screen for covering up 
the policy of the arms race.” 

Unless the West changes its attitude 
said Mr. Zorin, the Soviet Union will 
have “no other choice than to ter 
minate our participating in the discus- 
sion of disarmament in the Political 
Committee.” If this discussion is termi- 
nated, he said, the Soviet Union will 
call for a special General Assembly 
session on disarmament next spring 
This session would be attended by 
heads of government—which might 
mean a return visit to the U.N. for 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev 

In an attempt to prevent a Soviet 
boycott of the U.N. Political Commit- 
tee, James J. Wadsworth, U.S. Am- 
bassador to the U.N., once again set 
down the U.S. policy on disarmament 
>“We want—eamestly, deeply, and sin 
cerely—complete disarmament ‘ 
>“We want controls; they are neces- 
sary and they can do much to increase 
the security of all of us.” 

“We are ready, willing, and anxious 
to sit down at the negotiating table. . . 

We will not insist that the game be 
played only under our own rules.” 

The U.S. and Soviet delegations then 





scheduled private talks outside the Po- 
litical Committee—in the hope that dis- 
armament negotiations could be re- 
sumed in Geneva. These negotiations 
ended abruptly last June when the 
West rejected a Soviet proposal—and 
the Communist bloc walked out. 


Confidence Vote 


French President Charles de Gaulle 
survived a sharp attack on his poli- 
cies in a divided French Nationol 
Assembly. 


At issue was a hotly-debated French 
project—strongly favored by De Gaulle 
—which would give France its own 
stock of nuclear weapons and missiles 
Opponents charged that the multi- 
billion-dollar program would put a 
heavy drain on the French treasury 
Many Frenchmen also fear that the pro- 
gram would weaken France's ties with 
her NATO allies. They oppose De 
Gaulle’s policy of am independent 
French nuclear striking force which 
would not be under the control of 
NATO. This, they say, would serve to 
isolate France from her allies 

French Premier Michel Debre told 
the deputies that the vote on the nu 
clear striking force would be a vote of 
confidence for the present government 
This meant that if the National Assem- 
bly voted against the plan, President 
de Gaulle would either the 
Assembly and call new elections, or 
try to form a new 

The vote of confidence was passed 


dissols e 
government 


by a margin of only 70 votes. This was 
the government's narrowest majority on 
any Assembly vote De Gaulle 
came to power in May, 1958 

A still bigger question that troubled 
many deputies was that of Algeria 
This month France entered the seventh 
year of its struggle to put down a na- 
tionalist rebellion in Algeria. Victory- 
for either France or the rebels—seemed 
as far away as ever. (See major article 
on Algeria in last week's issue. ) 

Frenchmen have been bitterly di- 
vided over De Gaulle’s policy of an 
‘Algerian Algeria” closely allied to 
France. General Raoul Salan, former 
French military commander in Algeria, 
called De Gaulle’s formula a “betrayal” 
of the French army. Other French- 
men, however, have demanded that 
De Gaulle sign a cease-fire with the Al- 
gerian rebels and recognize their de- 
mands for independence. 

Meanwhile, the rebels acted to put 
new pressure on France for an early 
truce. Ferhat Abbas, premier of the 
Algerian Provisional Government—and 
‘generally regarded as pro-Western— 
returned from a visit to Moscow and 
Peiping. He announced that the rebels 
would accept aid from Red nations. 
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Edison 


New Immortals 


An inventor, a writer, and a 
composer are the newest mem- 
bers of the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans—bringing cur 
nation’s list of “immortals” to B9. 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

5 

‘ 

‘ 

} 

‘ 

} The three new Hall of Fame 
} members were elected by majority 
‘ votes of a College of Electors, com 
} posed of distinguished men and 
} women representing each of our 
; 50 states. Hall of Fame elections 
} have been held every five 
+ vears since 1900. To be eligible 
‘ : 

a candidate must have 
: U.S. citizen, and must have been 
§ dead for 25 years or more 
Bronze busts of the new mem 
, bers will soon be installed in the 
§ Hall of Fame’s open-air colonnade 
} This national shrine, honoring the 
America's past, is lo 


once 


bec mn a 


greats’ of 
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in Brief 


IT’S A BOY! Cannons boomed and 
crowds cheered as the news was ali- 
nounced: Iran's Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlevi and Queen Farah have a new 
their first child. The nation 
promptly called a three-day holiday 
to celebrate the prince’s birth. The 
long awaited heir to the “Peacock 
Throne” may some day rule as Shah of 
Iran. The name of the prince 
Reza Shah, after his grandfather. 


son, 


new 


NO ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN? Sir 
Edmund Hillary, New Zealand's fa 
mous explorer now on an expedition 
in the Himalayas, has given up his 
search for the “Abominable Snowman.” 
Although expedition members sighted 
strange footprints in the mountain snow 
they did not sight a single snowman 


abominable or otherwise. Sir Ed 


Thoreau 





MacDowell 


cated on the campus of New York 
University in New York City. The 
three new members are: 

Thomas Alva Edison (1847 
1931): The “wizard of electricity,” 
Edison is best remembered as the 
inventor of the first practical elec 
tric light bulb. In all, Edison held 
no fewer than 1,300 U.S. and for 
eign patents his 
inventions 

Henry David Thoreau (1817 
1862): New England poet and phi- 
losopher. Thoreau’s most famous 
worl, was Walden, an account of 
his life in a log cabin at Walden 
Pond near Concord, Mass 

Edward Alexander MacDowell 

1861-1908 He was one of the 
hirst to win 
world-wide critical acclaim. Works 
MacDowell include 
four piano sonatas, two piano con- 
certos, two Indian Suites, and the 
popular Woodland Sketches 





on numerous 


American musicians 


composed by 
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mund’s expedition, however, will re 
main for the winter in the high Asian 
mountains to find out how life in a 
four-mile-high altitude affects human 
beings. And they may still sight “the 
snowman” which, according to local 
legends, is a hairy creature—hence 
his abominable name 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS YOU. If you 
are male, 18 years old, physically and 
mentally fit, and unmarried, the 
chances are nine in ten that you will 
be wearing a military uniform some- 
day. Those are the odds quoted by the 
U.S. Department of Defense. Accord- 
ing to the department, our armed 
forces will need 500,000 qualified men 
each year~—for the foreseeable 
future—to keep America strong. Defer- 
ments and exemptions will be made, in 
most cases, for engineering and science 
students whose work is deemed to be 
in the national interest, and for certain 
married men with children 
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1. CHINA 


A. Using the numbers 1-5 arrange 
the following items in the order in 
which they occurred. 

a. Japan’s invasion of Manchuria 

b. Overthrow of the Manchu dy- 
nasty 


c. Chiang Kai-shek 


mainland 


driven from 

d. Republic of China under Sun 
Yat-sen 

e. Japan's defeat in World War II 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


a. The Chairman of the Commu- 
nist Party of China today is 
|. Chu Teh 

2. Mao Tse-tung 
}. Josip Broz 
4. Madame Sun Yat-sen 
5. none of these 

b. Which of the following coun- 
tries did not send a delegation 
to Peking to discuss economic 
ind cultural exchanges? 
1. Cuba 
» Ghana 
}. Guinea 
1. Philippines 
5. none of these 

c. In the 
peaceful coexistence,” the posi 


relation to policy of 

tion of the Chinese Communists 

is that 

1. not enough has been done by 
Russia to bring it about 

2.a new “summit meeting” 
should be arranged as quick- 
ly as possible 

two great Communist 
nations must work together 
closely to bring it about 

4. it will 


against 


, 


3. the 


weaken preparations 
the imperialist war” 
5. none of these 
d. The 
of a wuclear war is that 
1. it can be stopped if all nu- 
clear bomb testing is halted 
China will be involved 
it is too terrible to imagine 
it would be less disastrous 
to them than to Russia or U.S. 
5. none of these 
e. Communist China has supplied 
troops or military aid in actions 
in all of the following areas, 
except 


Chinese Communist view 


not 


Korea 
. Viet Nam 
Tibet 
India 
. Australia 
A characteristic of the collective 
society organized by the Chi- 
nese Communists is 
1. respect for freedom to organ- 
ize 
the balance between free en- 
terprise and socialism 
strict control of every detail 
of life 
gradual] 
commune 
5. abolition of slave labor 


weakening of the 


g. One way in which the Chinese 


Communists seek to win the alle- 

giance of their people is by 

1. holding out the hand of 
friendship to Chiang Kai-shek 
on Taiwan 
standing ready to negotiate 
disputed borders 
making it appear that China 
is menaced by foreign powers 
assuring them that Russia 
stands ready to protect them 
none of these 


il. RAILROADS 
Multiple Choice 


a 


During which of the following 
decades was there the greatest 
boom of railroad building? 

1. 1860-1869 ». 1910-1919 
2. 1870-1879 4. 1920-1929 
5. none of these 

Which of the following federal 
agencies regulates railroads? 

1. Federal 


Commission 


Communications 
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Dept. of Railway Affairs 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 
. Federal Power Commission 
. none of these 
he term merger describes 
. consolidation of two or more 
railroads into one 
2. the control of small railroads 
by one large railroad 
negotiations which precede 
the consolidation of railroads 
4. thedeclining revenue of many 
railroads in the U. S. 
5. none of these 
An argument which railway ex 
ecutives use to explain their dif- 
ficulty in competing with high- 
way, air, and water carriers is 
|. railway labor is unsatisfactory 
2. people feel that railroads 
have outlived their usefulness 
companies in these fields do 
not pay taxes 
competing transportation is 
subsidized by government 
5. none of these 


iil. READING A GRAPH 
Multiple Choice 


a. The percentage of intercity pas- 
senger-miles (hereinafter referred 
to as “PIPM”) handled by rail 
in 1959 was 
1. about 60% 3 
2. about 5% 4 
The PIPM 
1941-45 was 
1. less than 5% 3. about 50% 
2. about 20% 4. about 70% 
During which of the following 
periods covered in the graph 
was the PIPM carried by rail 
greatest as compared with air? 
l. 1936-40 3. 1951-55 
2. 1941-45 4. 1958 
During which of the following 
periods was the PIPM handled 
by rail and air abyut the same? 
1. 1930 3. 1951-55 
2. 1946-50 4. 1957 


about 30% 
about 42% 
handled by air in 
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Problem: 


One of the first steps in bringing man back 
alive from outer space is to develop a method 
for landing space vehicles right where you 
want them. But this requires a complex 
mechanism with precision timing —a whole 
guidance system that will work flawlessly. 





CHALLENGE: To recover 


Solution: 


Scientists and engineers at General Electric’s 
Missile and Space Vehicle Department devel- 
oped a unique re-entry and recovery system 
that enabled the U.S. Air Force to make the 
world’s first aerial recovery of a space capsule 
from orbit. The recovery mechanism was 














a space vehicle from orbit 


a ar 


Here’s what 
it takes to meet 
a challenge 
like this 


Solving the complex problems 
of outer space is exciting work. 
It takes courage and imagination 
— plus these vital ingredients: 


It takes resources —companies 
with sound financing, experi- 
ence, and men and materials. 
Companies whose management 
and owners are willing to invest 
in research facilities like 
General Electric’s Missile and 
Space Vehicle Department. At 
Valley Forge, near Philadelphia, 
this G-E department is con- 
structing a $14,000,000 Space 
Technology Center. 


It takes economic freedom 
— freedom to experiment, to 
tackle big jobs, and to work 
toward important goals like the 
Discoverer program, which is 
just one of the space projects 
General Electric has undertaken. 


it takes people—highly trained 
minds, which are the most im- 
portant ingredients of progress. 
General Electric, for example, 
has about 2,500 scientists and 
engineers working on space 
projects —and thousands of 
other skilled people. These men 
and women prepared for their 
jobs by working hard at school 
subjects you have yet to study. 


The challenge to you. Your 
education can equip you to take 
an important place beside the 
men and women who are ex- 
ploring new horizons, solving 
the toughest problems in scien- 
tific history. The opportunity is 
yours — right now! 


triggered by an electronic command from 

earth during the seventeenth orbit of Discov- 

erer XIV. This achievement marked a mile- 

stone in the Discoverer satellite program, Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
which is helping prepare the day when Amer- : 


ica first launches a manned space vehicle. G 7 N ‘a A L 2G) £ LE C T R | C 
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Adventures in Economics 


By Rita Hurbi, Valley High School, Valley, Washington 


*Starred words refer to conditions and commodities governing economy 
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. One who owes money to another. 
. Tax on imported goods. 
. Loose, slack. 
2. Insane. 
3. Missouri (abbr. ) 
. French coin, worth 1/20 of franc 
. Former ancient Roman coin weighing 
about a pound. 
. Noah found this useful. 
. Places where money is coined. 
20. Forming legal corporation (abbr. ). 
. Neon (chemical abbr. ). 
23. When playing golf, put ball here. 
25. Prosecuting officer of a district (abbr.) 
26. Economic Cooperation Administration 
( initials ) 
. Before 
. Cost. 
Shares in corporate businesses. 
Fabulous giant bird. 
Masculine name. 
37. Erbium (chemical abbr.). 
Famous novel by H. Rider Haggard 
Away from direction of gravity. 
Constellation Aries is also called 
“Sign of the - 
. Fasten by passing rope through block. 
. Utilization. 
5. Gram (abbr.) 
. Playing card. 
. Electric current with alternating flow 
of direction (abbr.). 
. Stargaze here. 
2. “In one ______ and out the other.” 
. Give up office. 
. Tax on manufacture, sale, or use of 
goods within country 


DOWN 


°* 1A... deposit may be with- 
drawn without notice. 
. Bale (abbr.). 
3. Place levy upon. 
. Domestic animal. 
. Hours before noon (abbr.). 
. Not mixed or diluted. 
. I would (contr.). 
. U. S. government's 
ends June 30. 
. Means of exchange. 
. Bronze coin of Denmark and Norway. 
. To “get off one’s feet.” 
. Indian tribe of Colorado and Utah. 
. Conjunction. 
2. Descendant. 
. Earnings before deductions 
. Commit error. 
27. Record of credit and debit (abbr.). 
. Seventh letter of Greek alphabet. 
. Economic Cooperation Administration 
( abbr.) 
Absorption of one corporation by an- 
other 
. Written order to bank to pay money. 
. Coin, usually gold or silver 
. Metal rod 
. Less than an ocean. 
. She lived in the first garden 
. Its flag has fifty stars (abbr. ) 
. To glide over snow. 
. Indian tribe, formerly living along 
upper Mississippi River. 
. Most people have one in their address 


year 


America’s smallest state (abbr. ). 


U. S. Railroads 


(Continued from page 15) 


have been forced to suspend service 
and declare bankruptcy. 

Meanwhile, labor and equipment 
costs have been rising steadily. 

Then, too, railroad executives com- 
plain they have difficulty competing 
with highway, air, and water carriers, 
let alone with other railroads. They say 
the government unfairly subsidizes other 
forms of transportation while making 
the railroads pay their own way. 

The federal government, for example, 
helps build highways for trucks, air- 
ports for planes, and waterways (such 
as the St. Lawrence Seaway) for boats. 

Railroads, on the other hand, must 
pay for each mile of track, each piece 
of equipment, and each terminal used 
in their operations. Moreover, they are 
heavily taxed for all these i 
as well. In 1959 U. S. railroads paid 
more than $1,000,000,000 in state and 
federal taxes. 


Maaczas, therefore, become more 
and more attractive to railroad men as 
a possible solution for some of these 
problems. And if experience is any 
guide, past mergers have indeed proved 
helpful to the railroad industry. For 
example, the 1957 merger of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis lines is count- 
ed on to produce a saving of more than 
$3,000,000 a year by 1962. Savings 
from the merger of the Virginian with 
the Norfolk & Western in 1959 are ex- 
pected to amount eventually to $12.- 
000,000 a year. 

By pooling traffic, scaling down em- 
ployment, tearing up duplicate tracks, 
closing down duplicate stations and 
repair shops, and improving “through 
connections,” merged railroads are in 
a position to realize economies which 
are otherwise impossible. 

Although consolidation probably may 
mean fewer passenger and freight runs 
in some areas, over-all service might 
be expected to improve on the runs 
maintained, And reductions in fares and 
rate levels might eventually result from 
over-all increased operating efficiency 
Merged railroads could then forget 
about competition among themselves 
and concentrate on winning back some 
of the business they have lost to their 
primary competitors: trucks, planes, 
and boats. 

Opposition to the merger trend is 
growing, however, among local com- 
munities, labor unions, and smaller rail- 
roads. These groups contend that most 
of the alleged economies can be ob- 
tained by cooperation between the two 
railroads without merging them. 

(Continued on page 25) 





Traffic Safety Quiz No. 4 


Can you find 10 traffic hazards in this picture? 


(Each hazard is located by letter and by number. For example, J5 Indicates 
the location of the car in the lower center of the picture where lines from 


Look sharp! This quiz checks more than the 
acuteness of your vision. It also tests your 
judgment of what's right and wrong in this 
school traffic situation. Look again—then rate 
yourself against the list. But keep in mind that 
perceiving a traffic hazard is not enough. A 
good driver is always prepared to take instant 
action to avoid trouble. 

Like all good citizens, Shell is interested in 
safety. We urge you to be alert, drive carefully, 
know the rules—and obey them. Remember: 
about 75% of all accidents are caused by the 
driver—not the car. 








J and 5 would cross.) 

1. Distracted driver has his mind and 
eyes off the road (J5, lower center) 
2. Driver ignoring traffic crossing 
guard (H4, lower center) 

3. Boys playing football in road 
(05, center) 

4. Boy on bicycle disregarding 
traffic (G3, lower left) 

5. Double-parked station wagon 
unloading in street (F4, left center) 
6. Jaywaiker in traffic lane (G2, 
lower left) 


7. Parked convertible obstructin 
pedestrian crosswalk (E4, left oe 
8. Car entering parking lot improp- 
erly (D8, upper right center) 

®. Car going wrong way in one-way 
traffic (J10, lower right) 

10. Students in jalopy making illegal 
turn (C8, upper center) 


(These are major hazards; 
there are others. if you 
found more than ten, 
congratulations!) 





That’s why Shell says: Your Car Has Built-in Safety—YOU! 


Prepared by the Shell Traffic Safety Center in consultation with Dr. Leon Brody, Research 
Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University, and in cooperation with the 
SSMELL OC COMPANY, 1960. 


Automotive Gafety Foundation. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 
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WHAT DO YOU DO WHEN YOU 
DISAPPROVE OF WHAT THE GANG 
IS DOING? Deo you go along with the 
crowd anyway because you're afraid of 
being labeled a spoil-sport or losing 
friends? Or do you feel that following 
the dictates of your own conscience al- 
ways pays off? 

Through your letters, a picture of 
today’s youth emerged—young people 
who have minds of their own and moral 
codes worthy of high praise. After 
you've read some of the representative 
letters which follow, you'll be proud of 
yourself and your fellow-students, too! 


What would I do if I disapproved of 
the gang's activity? Drop them—but 
fast! The way I figure, you can always 
find another group of “nice” friends, 
but you can’t always gain a good repu- 
tation so easily. 

Margie Andrechok 
Riverdale, N. Y. 


When a gang does something I con- 
sider worthwhile and enjoyable, I like 
to go along with it. If I should disap- 
prove of their plans, I would politely 
suggest an alternative. Chances are that 
they'd listen because gangs are often 
quick to change their ideas. When a 
circumstance arises that I still object 
strongly to, I would try to persuade 
some of the gang to leave with me. 


Richard Dunn 
Winene (Minn.) Sr. H. S. 


If in doubt, don’t. In other words, if 
you yourself don’t like the sound of 
it, you won't want to do it. If you 
stick to this idea long enough, it will 
become easier for you to follow it 
and not just do anything the crowd pro- 
poses. However, if your crowd keeps 
wanting to do things you don’t think 
are right, I would say you're in the 
wrong crowd. 


Berbora Bacon 
Alma (Mich.) H. S$. 


Too many teen-agers today are con- 
formists. Not me—I'm a non-conformist. 
Don’t get me wrong. I don’t always try 
to spoil the fun by disagreeing or stick- 
ing my nose up, but when it comes to 
something I know is wrong, I’m not in 
the least ashamed to back down. 

Jack Jackson 
Greenwich (N. Y.) H. $. 


If I were out somewhere with a gang, 
and they were going to do something I 
disapproved of, I would think of what 
a good friend once told me: “If you 
value your reputation, watch your step.” 


Be adult enough to say “no.” There are 
other gangs, and other friends, just 
around the corner. 


Geri Kunkel 
White Ook (Tex.) H. $. 


When your friends do something that 
you disapprove of, the best thing to 
do is tell them you don’t think it’s right. 
If they are grown-up, they'll respect 
you and follow your advice. If they 
laugh at you and call you “chicken” or 
“sissy,” it shows their immaturity. The 
best thing to do then is just walk away, 
for this makes them realize you are 
serious 


Tom Frenzel 
St. Michael's (Minn.) H. 5$. 


It seems to me that more people 
should realize that the people who are 
looked up to aren't the ones who do 
what everybody else is doing. They set 
the standards and the rest of the crowd 
follows along behind. No one gets to be 
a leader by going along with someone 
else’s ideas. If they didn’t like what was 
planned, they said so and suggested 
something else. You have to have a cer- 
tain amount of courage to get started. 
If you stick to your guns you'll soon 
make a reputation for yourself, and it 
won't be a bad one. 

Every leader on earth was once a 
follower who didn’t like what was going 
on around him and set out to change 
things 

Shoron Hayden 
Atkinson (Neb.) H. §. 


I would try to talk them out of it, or 
leave them. I might make another 
suggestion to go somewhere else and do 
something better. 


Douglas Stanley 
Fayetteville (Ga.) H. $. 


When I disapprove of something the 
gang's doing, I usually tell them so and 


try to reason out with them why I think 
it's wrong. 

I try to get them to see if it is hurt- 
ing someone, if it will hurt them, too 
or if it is against their principles. If so 
it shouldn't be done. 


Susan Booth 
Les Alamos (N. Mex.) H. $ 


It takes courage to stand up to all 
your friends for what you know is right. 
To do so is to prove you are an indi 
vidual and there will be others in the 
gang who will admire you for it. Per 
haps many of the gang feel as you do, 
but haven't the courage to be first in 
speaking out against the gang. Just 
remember—it’s better to be a live coward 
than a dead duck. 

Bill Madsen 
Thomes Jefferson H. § 
Council Bluffs, te. 


My solution would be to suggest 
something else of which you approve 
and which you know the gang will 
enjoy doing. This has worked for me 
many times. For instance, last Hal- 
loween the gang wanted to go out and 
really cause a riot in the town. Another 
girl friend and I suggested we go to a 
dance that was being held and we all 
did that instead. We had a wonderful 
time and were keeping out of trouble. 


Patricia Britell 
Sente Maria (Collf.) Union H. S. 


When I disapprove of the things the 
gang is doing, I simply get away from 
them. This, I believe, is the most sensi- 
ble thing to do. I might be nailed with 
the tag “oddball” or “square,” but as I 
see it, if there were more “oddballs” in 
the world, it would be a better place to 
live in. 

Thomas Kruse 
Werd H. $. 
Kansas City, Kanses 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” TOPIC 

SHOULD TEEN-AGERS CGO 
STEADY? According to students 
the country over, this is one dating 
question of “national importance.” 
What stand do you take on this 
vital teen-age issue? Are you for 
or against? And WHY? 

Address letters to “Jam Session,” 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Include 
your name, school, city, and state. 
Mail your letter no later than No- 
vember 18, in order to make it 
eligible for publication. 














U. S. Railroads 


(Continued from page 22) 


In fact, some charge that mergers 
would result in a deterioration rather 
than an improvement in transportation 
Men would lose jobs, some 
might train and 
many communities might lose the tax 
' railroad 


services. 


towns lose service, 


dollars they now get from 
operations 

For example, here is what J. L. 
Dyer, an official of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steam Ship Clerks, AFL- 
CIO, told Scholastic: “We op- 


pose all mergers unless some arrange- 


Senior 


ment is made to protect employees who 
may their result, We 
recently went to court for a Temporary 
Order to delay the Erie- 
merger until we are as- 
reduction in the labor 
will be a 
lresignations, retirement, 
forced by the merger. 
ind the public stand 
to lose out. The only people who gain 
Erie-Lackawanna stockholders.” 


lose jobs as a 
Restraining 
Lackawanna 
that any 
force ol 


sured 


those two roads 


natural one 
etc ] and not one 


Our employees 


are the 

Various practical obstacles also stand 
in the way of merger plans. Expert en- 
gineering and accounting firms must be 
hired at great expense to determine 
whether merger plans would actually 
prove profitable in the long run. Then 
the ICC 


terest, 


watchdogging the public's in- 
must give approval before the 
proposed merger can go ahead 


And even if the 


merger clears these 


obstacles, financial gains may be a long | 


The 


merce Act provides for the protection 


time in coming Interstate Com 


of worker positions which may be dis 
placed through consolidation. Thus the 


current labor-management clash . over 


‘work rules”—or what railroad compa- 


nies call “featherbedding’ is 


positions and as 


and more worker | 


vorkers jobs 


Nu ERTHELESS, the trend toward 


mergers in the nation’s railroad industry 


unions struggle to protect 


strength steadily. Senator 


Dem., Fla 


Ss £amng 


George Smathers recently 


suggested that U.S. railroads be grouped | 


into four great regional networks, built 
around the principal 
James M. Symes 
board of the 
takes a similar view 


jumble of a 


existing systems 
chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 
I think the present 
hundred OF SO 


railroads 


should be slimmed down to somewhere | 


eleven streamline 
be lieve if look 
closely you will see that is how things 
are already tending.” 

Despite firmly-rooted opposition from 
many quarters, the old idea of “strength 
in unity” seems to be the theme today 
of the long-ailing U.S, railroad industry. 


between seven and 


systems I you 








likely to | 


be stepped up as mergers displace more | 








“T was afraid she’d call on me...” 


] wanted to crawl under my desk. 


, 


“Please, please ... don’t call on me.’ 
I kept saying to myself. “I just can’t 
get up in front of the whole class with 
these awful pimples on my face !”’ 


Then, the bell rang and I was saved. 
3ut, as I was leaving, Miss Martin 
motioned for me to come to her desk. 

She asked me if I was upset over my 
complexion. I hesitated, then nodded. 
She asked what I was doing about it. 
I told her lots of things, but nothing 
seemed to help. That’s when she told 
me about Glearasil and suggested I 
try it. 

Well, I did, and you know...Clearasil 
really works. Right away my pimples 
began to disappear and soon they were 
gone completely. It made a big differ- 
ence in my looks. I know, because boys, 
who never even seemed to notice me 
before, began asking for dates. 


The other day after class, Miss 
Martin told me how nice my complex- 
ion looks. I just smiled and said “thank 
you.” She knew what I meant. She 
knew how grateful I was to her for tell- 
ing all about pimples and the special 
way Clearasi] works to clear them up. 

What A Pimple Actually Is 
What you see on the outside of your 
skin is only the top of the pimple. The 
real trouble is inside, because a pim- 
ple is actually a clogged, inflamed pore. 
That’s why Skin Specialists agree 
that the vital medical action you need, 


is the Clearasil action which brings 
the medication down inside pimples 
...where antiseptic and drying actions 
are needed to clear them fast. 
How Scientific Clearasil 
Medication GETS INSIDE PIMPLES 
to clear them fast 

1. ‘Keratolytic’ action dissolves and 
opens affected pimple cap so clogged 
pore can clear quickly and active med- 
ications can get down inside. 


2. Antiseptic action penetrates to any 
lower infection, stops growth of bac- 
teria. Encourages growth of healthy 
smooth skin. 

3. Oil-absorbing action works to dry 
up pimples fast, remove the excess oil 
that can clog pores, cause pimples. 
Helps prevent further outbreak. 


Skin-Colored ... hides pimples while 
it works! Clearasil also softens and 
loosens blackheads so they ‘float’ out 
with normal washing. 

Proved by Skin Specialists. In tests 
on over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases 
cleared up or definitely improved while 
using Clearasil medication. Guaran- 
teed to work for you or money back. 
Tube 69¢ and 98¢. Lotion squeeze- 
bottle, $1.25 (no fed. tax). At all drug 
counters. 

SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ 
supply, send name, address and 15¢ to 
Dept. TJ-11 (for tube) or Dept. LK-11 
(for lotion), Clearasil, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York, New York. 





HE country’s pigskin “mills” are 

booming with great quarterbacks. 
Wake Forest will tell you that Norm 
Snead is the greatest. Georgia raves 
about Francis Tarkenton. Mississippi 
will tin your ear about the wonderful 
Jake Gibbs. 

Out in California, the cream of the 
crop is that fabulous chucker, Dick Nor- 
man. The Big Ten pride and joy is 
Northwestern’s Dick Thornton, And 
then there are such topnotchers as Rich 
Mayo (Air Force), Bobby Hunt (Au- 
burn), Jerry Keeling (Tulsa), and John 
Hadl (Kansas). 

But everyone agrees on one thing: 
The greatest all-around quarterback 
must be Bob Schloredt, the brain be- 
hind the great University of Washing- 
ton eleven. He’s the fellow who piloted 
the Huskies to a 9-1 record last season, 
climaxed with a smashing 44-8 upset 
victory over Wisconsin in the Rose Bowl. 

Bob really can do everything. He's a 
fine passer, a topnotch runner, a sav- 
age blocker, a tremendous kicker, and 
a terrific defensive player. 

Last season the 6-foot 190-pound 
Husky completed 39 of 75 passes for 
733 yards and five touchdowns—only 


two of his throws being intercepted. 
He also rushed for 255 yards, led the 
team in scoring with 54 points, punted 
for a sensational 40-yard average, led 
the nation in pass interceptions with six. 

Not bad for a fellow who started the 
season as a sub, eh? Yep, this fellow 
started out as an understudy to the reg- 
ular quarterback, Bob Hivner. He 
wasn't éven mentioned in most of the 
football annual reviews! 

Imagine Coach Jim Owens’ dismay 
when Hivner broke his finger in the 
very first game. The coach had to call 
on the unknown sub, Schloredt. But the 
sub came through like Gangbusters. He 
picked the team right up with his pass- 
ing, running, punting, blocking, and de- 
fense. Most important, he had an un- 
canny knack of coming through with 
the “big” play. 

Against Utah, trailing by six points, 
Bob pitched a touchdown strike of 37 
yards, Then, on the next series of 
downs, he intercepted a pass and car- 
ried it back for another touchdown. 

Idaho was putting up a tough fight 
until Schloredt threw a perfect pitch- 
out that wound up in a 27-yard run for 
a touchdown. 


A week later he did exactly the same 
thing to break up a tight game against 
Stanford. 

In the Southern California game, 
with the Trojans leading 14-0, Bob 
pitched two passes that put the ball on 
the 9-yard line. On the next play, he 
slashed over a touchdown. Several min- 
utes later, the Husky quarterback passed 
to the Trojan 5-yard line, then ripped 
through the line for both the touchdown 
and the two-point extra try. That put 
his team ahead, 15-14, However, the 
Trojans went on to hand the Huskies 
their only loss of the year. 

Oregon was headed for a big upset 
victory. With the ball on the Husky 15, 
second down and three yards to go, the 
Webfoot quarterback fired a pass that 
was dead on target to a wide-open re- 
ceiver. But at the véry last instant, 
Schloredt popped out of nowhere to 
snatch the ball and save the game. 

U.C.L.A. was leading, 7-0, until Bob 
uncorked a 44-yard pass to set up one 
touchdown and then chucked a 35- 
yarder for another. 

That's the way it went all year. After 
leading the Huskies to one great win 
after another, the Husky who was only 
a second-string quarterback ten weeks 
before wound up on the Associated 
Press All-American team! 

What makes Bob’s feats all the more 
remarkable is that he’s practically blind 
in one eye! When he was seven years 
old, a piece of hot, flying glass hit him 
in the left eye, destroying 90 per cent 
of his vision in that member. But he 
never let his handicap bother him. He 
even kids about it today. 

His dad, a schoolteacher, taught him 
how to kick a football. Dad must have 
been a great teacher, for Bob went on 
to become all-state at Gresham (Ore.) 
High. 

At Washington, Bob leads a well- 
rounded life. He's active in youth 
church work, and does a lot of speaking 
before various church and youth groups. 
His hobbies are oe skiing, golf, hunt- 
ing, and fishing. His favorite actors are 
Gary Cooper, John Wayne, and Eliza- 
beth Taylor. Music-wise, he goes for 
Perry Como, Teresa Brewer, and Les 
Elgart’s band. 

His favorite school subject is zoology. 
A good student (near-B average), he's 
thinking of becoming a dentist or a 
high school teacher. But if he gets a 
good offer, he may play pro football. 

For his greatest thrill in sports, he 
picks winning the Rose Bowl Game 
against Wisconsin. 

(Oops, we must have put the hex on 
poor Bob. Just as we went to press, Bob 
broke his collarbone against U.C.L.A., 
and apparently is out for the season.) 

~—Herman L. Mast, Sports Editor 





A Guide to Building an LP Librory 


> DARLENE’S SHOWSTOPPERS. If 
you're looking for an unbeatable disc to 
enliven the next party, look no further 
than Jonathan and Darlene Edwards in 
Paris [Columbia CS-8313]. Don’t let the 
straightforward title throw you, for here 
is a remarkable series of hi-fi interpre 
tations played and sung with heart, 
pianism, and personality such as few 
performers could evel hope to match. 
Oh, what Jo Stafford couldn't learn 
from Darlene’s handling of Boulevard 
of Broken Dreams or The Last Time I 
Paris! Oh, my. oh 


Sau my! 


>» DARIN FOR TEENS ONLY. The 
versatile Bobby 
new LP [ATCO SP-1001] aimed di- 
rectly at the teen-ag¢ 
him on the road to singing stardom 
pretty solidly Big Beat 


sly background spoot of 


The first side is 
(including a 
the Chipmunks in Somebody to Love) 
Bobby shrewdly varies the tempo on 
side two, ending up with a fine version 
of Kurt Weill's reflective Here I'll Stay 
P.S. The deluxe album comes equipped 
with pin-ups for the fans 


> ROME VIA CHICAGO. The love 
affair of Ottorino Respighi (1879-1936) 
with his native Rome took three musi 
cal forms; The of Rome, The 
Fountains of Rome, and Roman Festi 
vals. Each is a dazzling tone poem of 


Pines 


dreams and visions—anc rent, medieval, 
The dec ade old recordings 
Toscanini have finally 
trom 


Chicago Symphony, 


and modern 
of the trilogy by 
met a serous 


challenge 
Reiner and the 
who polish off the Pines and Fountains 
with stunning effect [RCA Victor LM 
2436] 
bors and have the hi-fi equipment to 


If you want to startle the neigh 


do it, pust turn the volume loose tor the | 


Pines finale 


ENGLAND 


piano-concerto 


> VIRGIL A 
Listening to 
like Pagan Poem 
to tell what his musi 
Latin. Loeffler 
Frenchman who lived most 
lift in wrote likable melodies 
which can their with 
out such fancy allusions. A new record- 
ing of the Poem by Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s Orchestra [Capito] P-8433] 
completely outclasses an earlier Capitol 
LP version led by Maurice Rosenthal. 
Moreover, Stokowski offers on the re- 


LA NEW 
Loefiler’s 
After Virgil, it's hard 
has to do with 
1861-1935 a 
of his adult 


‘ lassic 


Boston 


stand on own 





Darin has fashioned a | 


fans who started | 


Fritz 





verse side a fine performance of one of 
the masterpieces of modern music, 
Schéenberg’s Transfigured Night 


> MINNIE DELLA FAR WEST. Fifty 
years ago next month (Dec. 10, to be 
exact), the reigning king of opera, 
Italy's Puccini, premiered a work based 
on a hit American play about the Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush, Girl of the Golden 
West. Toscanini conducted, and the all 
star cast included the great Caruro. 
Perhaps it was too much (for 1910 
inyway) to expect Metropolitan Opera 
society to appreciate a chorus of pistol- 


27 


wheeling cowboys mixing “Dooda, 
dooda, day” with Italian lyrics. Or per- 
haps it was the melodramatic climax 
in which the heroine has to gallop in 
on a horse to rescue the hero (now 
that’s a switch for 1910 or 1960!). At 
any rate, the opera flopped. 

Yet a new “highlights” LP [London 
5556] shows it contains some beautiful, 
melodious music only Puccini could 
have written. And London’s first-rate 
cast (Renata Tebaldi as Minnie, Maric 
Del Monaco as the desperado, Cornel! 
MacNeill as the sheriff) sing it to the 
hilt Roy HeEMMING 








HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


MOTOR SCOOTER 


Put a Topper to work and combine bus 
iness with pleasure. Just the wheels for 
delivery duty and running errands 
Topper’s thrift-ride really pays off 
up to 100 miles to the gallon. 

But all routes lead to fun when you 
travel by Topper. It's the fun-filled way 
to get to school and play as well as work 
You'll like Topper’s Scootaway®auto- 
matic transmission — smooth as dad's 
car. Sharpest scooter on the road too! 
Choice of two-toned styling — Birch 
White with Strato Blue, Pepper Red or 
Granada Green. Get down to your 
Harley-Davidson dealer and get in on 
the fun. Convenient pay plans make the 
Topper easy to own. 


= 
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Send me new 

folder telling ali 
about the 196! 
Harley-Dovidson Topper 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. $5, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Address 
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the 1961 Scholastic Magazines 


WRITING AWARDS 


SPONSORED BY THE W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 
CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES announces with 
1961 Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. Estab 
program to recognize talented junior and senior 


this outstanding 


high school writers is in its thirty-sixth year. 


wee WHO MAY ENTER ” 4 
All full time students in Grades 6 through 12 in any public, private 
or parochial school in the United States, its possessions, Canada, or 
in schools under American auspices cbroad, may enter. Students 
in Grades 10, 11 or 12 (as of March 1, 1961) are eligible for the 
Senior Division. Students in Grades 6, 7 or 8 (as of March 1, 1961) 
ore eligible for the Junior Division. Students in Grade 9 should 
enter in accordance with the organization of their own school: e.g., 
9th Grade students in separately organized Junior High Schools—- 
Junior Division; 9th Grade students in Junior-Senior or Senior High 
Schools—Senior Division. Students to be graduated in February, 
1961, may participate if their entries are completed before gradua- 
tion. June, 1960, graduates may no? participate. 
ACCREDITED—The Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards ore 
approved by the Contest Committee of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


oe NATIONAL AWARDS ©... > = « 
Cash prizes totaling $4,710 are offered for entries judged worthy 
of First or Second Awards. See list of classifications for details. 
Additional awards consist of Sheaffer Skripsert Fountain Pens and 
gold keys for all First and Second Awards and Honorable Mention 
winners. Certificates of merit are given to all, including winners of 
Commendations. Prizes are furnished by the W.A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


<et JUDGING teen ame «. “~~ 

‘Aer cath camseaias: Gt tahitian tim elites ak teens 

Magazines, juries of outstanding authors and educators select the 

winners anonymously on the basis of originality, quality of expres- 

sion, and skill in hanaling specific forms of writing. Decision of 
judges is final. Judges for 1961 will be announced in February. 


NOTIFICATION AND PUBLICATION > 

Early in May principals will receive notification of winners in 
their schools and the awards for these students. The May Liferary 
Cavalcade (copies obtainable for 25¢ each) will carry lists of all 
Senior Division winners and a limited selection of winning Senior 
entries. A limited number of winning Junior entries and lists of all 
Junior winners will appear in the May 17, 1961, Junior Scholastic. 
(Copies may be ordered for 10¢ each.) Space limitations prevent 
the printing of all the hundreds of prize-winning entries, but all 
become the property of Scholastic Magazine and eligible for 
possible future publication. 


REGIONAL AWARDS 

Regional preliminary competitions affiliated with the Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards are conducted in certain areas by 
leading newspapers or colleges. Their closing dates precede the 
national closing date. Winners of regional honors are eligible for 
and will be considered for the N>tional Awards. 

All students in the following areas must submit their entries, 
before the date listed, to the newspaper or college that sponsors 
the Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards locally: 

CONNECTICUT—Hartford Courant (Feb. 15, 1961) 

SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN — (Wayne, Lenawee, Livingston, 
Macomb, Monroe, Ogkiand and Washtenaw Counties)—Detroit 
News Uan. 9, 1961) 

CAPITAL DISTRICT—(District of Columbia; Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties, Maryland; Alexandria, Arlington and 
Fairfax Counties, Va.)—Washington Evening Stor (Feb. 1, 1961) 


easure the 
in 1925, 


NORTH DAKOTA—Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. D. (Feb. 
1, 1961) 


fe eee es ee | CLASSIFICATIONS 

Senior Division (Grades 9, 10, 11, 12, Senior High) 
1.SHORT STORY Any short fictional narrative with a unified tone, 
about one or more characters living through a single significant 
action or experience. Approved length: 1,500 to 3,000 words. (5 


” First Awards of $75, 10 Second Awards of $20, and 10 Honorable 


Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendo- 
tions.) 

2.SHORT-SHORT STORY A very short story that concentrates on 
one central conflict, idea or situation, often with an unexpected or 
dramatic ending. Approved length: 700 to 1,500 words. (5 First 
Awards of $75, 10 Second Awards of $20, and 10 Honorable Men- 
tions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 


3.PCETRY Any number of poems in any form of verse, rhymed or 
free. Total lines of complete poetry entry should be not less than 
32 nor more thon 200. All poems by one student must be submitted 
together as one entry. (5 First Awards of $75, 10 Second Awards 
of $20, and 10 Honorable Mentions — all with Sheaffer Pens and 
gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 


4.INFORMAL ESSAY A short, highly personalized piece of prose 
on any topic of interest, serious or humorous. It may deal with 
people, places or events, but always in terms of the writer's own 
ideas or Approved length: 700 to 1,500 words. (5 First 
Awards of $75, 10 Second Awards of $20, and 10 Honorable 
Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendo 
tions.) 


5.FORMAL ESSAY A weil developed, serious essay expressing the 
ideas or opinions of the writer on an important subject, with the 
primary purpose of instruction or information rather than enter- 
tainment. it may be a newspaper editorial on a social or political 
problem, a critical discussion of a work of literature or art, or o 
commentary on a philosophical idea or the life and achievements of 
@ famous person. Approved length: 1,000 to 2,000 words. (5 First 
Awards of $75, 10 Second Awards of $20, and 10 Honorable 
Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendo- 
tions.) 

6. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE A factual, objective article on any sub- 
ject of broad interest (history, current affairs, science, education, 
etc.) slanted for a general audience. It should be based on original 
research rather than the mere repetition of published information. 
It should aim at a complete analytical treatment of the subject and 
contain a bibliography of references consulted. (5 First Awards of 
$75, 10 Second Awards of $20, and 10 Honorable Mentions~oll 
with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 15 Commendations.) 


7.DRAMATIC SCRIPT An original radio or television script or one- 
act play. The dialogue is the important thing; stage directions, 
sound effects and camera instructions should be kept to a minimum. 
(Adaptations of published short stories, novels or plays are not 
accepted.) Length: not to exceed 30 minutes of playing time. (3 
First Awards of $75, 3 Second Awards of $20, and 10 Honorable 
+ ger eal ie patients ties 15 Commende- 
tions. 
Junior Division (Grades 6, 7, 8, 9, Junior High) 


B.ESSAY Your own opinion expressed on any interesting subject, 





humorous or serious—a personal experience, an event, a national 
or world problem. Your essay may take the form of a letter. 
Approved length: 500 to 1,000 words. (5 First Awards of $35, 10 
Second Awards of $15, 10 Honorable Mentions—all with Sheoffer 
Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 


9.POETRY Rhymed or unrhymed verse. A single poem or group 
of poems, but all together totalling not less than 24 nor more than 
100 lines. All poems by one student must be submitted together as 
one entry. (5 First Awards of $35, 10 Second Awards of $15, 10 
Honorable Mentions—oll with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 
Commendations.) 


10.SHORT STORY A narrative about real or imaginary people 
and what happened to them. It is best to write about the kinds of 
people and places you know. Approved length: 1,000 to 2,500 
words. (5 First Awards of $35, 10 Second Awards of $15, 10 
Honorable Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 
Commendations.) 


man SPECIAL AWARDS conan 
ERNESTINE TAGGARD AWARD An award of $75 for the Senior 
Division student whose work shows the greatest ability in varied 
forms of writing. All students who enter manuscripts in two or more 
Senior classifications automatically become eligible. 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS The University of Pittsburgh and Knox 
College (Galesburg, ill.) offer four-year tuition scholarships for 
qualified high school seniors interested in creative writing whose 
work shows special promise in the Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards. Eligible candidates will be notified about March 25, 1961, 
and will be requested to fill out applications. 


WARNING The statements on the entry blank thot the work is 
ORIGINAL must be signed by both student and teacher. Anyone 
who enters plogiorized (copied) material is liable to prosecution 
under the low. If an entry is found to contain plagiarisms, the 
principal, the teacher and the porents will be notified and ony 
oward cancelled. 


~memern RULES AND REGULATIONS eumecmeme 
How to Submit Entries 

1. Type your manuscript (or write legibly in ink) on one side 
only of paper 8% x 11 inches. 

2. Attach the entry blank on this page (or a typed or mimeo- 
graphed copy) to the front of your manuscript. 

3. Be sure that the entry blank is completely and correctly filled 
ovt and thet you and your teacher have signed it. No manuscript 
will be accepted that does not have both the student's ond 
teacher's signatures certifying its originality. 

4. If you live in the states of Connecticut or North Dakota, in 
Southeastern Michigan or the Capital District (Washington, D.C. 
and vicinity), see section on Regional Awards. 

5. All entries must have titles at the top of the first page. if 
your entry is poetry, list the titles of all poems on a separate front 
sheet 


6. Number all poges at top right corner. Staple the pages of 
each entry together ct top left. Do not fasten manuscripts inside 
folders or covers. 

7. Mail your manuscript flat (not folded or rolled) ot first class 
postage. 

8. Address: Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York 34, N. Y. 

9. Your entry must be postmarked on or before the closing date, 
March 1, 1961. 

Other Regulations 

1. Instructions given under “Who May Enter” and “Classifico- 
tions’ must be carefully observed. 

2. You may enter any number of manuscripts in any number of 
classifications except poetry, but each entry must have a separate 
entry blank. (Poems by one student must be grouped together as 
one entry.) 

3. You may mail your manuscript directly yourself, provided it 
bears your teacher's signature, or give it to your teacher to enter 
with others. (Teachers are urged to include only manuscripts of 
superior quality when submitting a group of entries.) 

4. Do not enter any manuscript in the Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards if it has been previously published (except in your 
school publication) or if it has been entered in any other notionol 
competition. 


5. Entries must be the work of individual students. Joint author. 
ship disqualifies an entry. 

6. No manuscripts can be returned or criticized. Be sure to keep 
@ carbon copy. 

7. All manuscripts that receive awards become the property of 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc. No other use of them may be mode 
without written permission. 

8. You may send manuscripts at any time from September 1 to 
March 1. 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING AWARDS 
1961 ENTRY BLANK 


Circle grade as of March 1, 1961: 


SENIOR HIGH DIVISION JUNIOR HIGH DIVISION 
(Grades 9, 10, 11, 12) (Grades 6, 7, 8, 9) 


Check Classification: 


SENIOR HIGH DIVISION 
— 1. Short Story 
—~—2. Short-Short Story 
—3. Poetry 

——4, Informal Essoy 
——5. Formal Essoy 

— 6, Expository Article 
7. Dramotic Script 


JUNIOR HIGH DIVISION 
8. Essay 

——¥. Poetry 

— 10. Short Story 





ALL ENTRIES MUST BE POST- 
MARKED NOT LATER THAN 
MARCH 1, 1961. NONE CAN 
BE RETURNED. 











(Please print or type all information except signateres) 


Se A . 





First Nome Middle Initicl last Nome 


Home Address 





Street and Number 


City. Jone State 





Student's Age (on Mor 1, 1961) 





School (Full Nome). 





School Address 





Street and Number 


City. Zone Stote 





Teacher 
Mr. Mrs. Miss 
(Circle one) 





First Name Middle Initial Lost Nome 
Principal 
Mr. Mes. 
(Circle one) 


Miss. 
First Name Middle Initial 





last Nome 


This entry contains about words. 





1 hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone 
submitting plagiarized work is liable to prosecution uncer 
the low.) 





Student's Signature 


1 have read this entry and | am convinced thet it is the 
original ideo ond work of the student. 





Teacher's Signature 


Mail to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING AWARDS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Red China 


(Continued from page 11) 


rubble, untamed rivers flooded the coun- 
tryside, and famine stalked the land. 
The new regime moved quickly to re- 
build the nation—and to establish strict 
Communist control. 

China’s millions were organized into 
a vast labor machine. A network of 
spies and “re-educators” made sure no 
one stepped out of line. Former land- 
lords and “counter-revolutionaries” were 
eliminated. The Chinese Reds them- 
selves admit that between 1948-53 
they executed some 2,000,000 Chinese 
whom they branded as “dangerous,” 
Other estimates run to 8,000,000. 

The Reds pushed ahead mercilessly 
to make backward China into a first- 
rate industrial power. “We must do in 
20 years what it took the West 200 
years to do!” cried Red Chinese leaders. 

The methods were brutal, but the 
results were spectacular. In the 11 
years since they came to power, the 
Reds appear to have boosted China’s 
steel output 18-fold, electrical power 
10-fold, average industrial output 10- 
fold, and coal production eight-fold 

Red China now has manufacturing 
centers producing most of the products 
of an industrial society. Trucks and cars 
are turned out in Manchuria. Railway 


and highway mileage this year is sup- 
posed to double the pre-Communist 
figure. The Yellow River and other 
waterways have been harnassed with 
powerful hydro-electric power stations. 
The once largely illiterate population is 
now being taught to read and write. 

But this rapid pace of forced indus- 
trialization has taken a terrible toll in 
human suffering. The Chinese people 
have been organized into a collective 
society, where every detail of life is 
under strict control. The family, once 
the mainstay of Chinese life and cul- 
ture, has been broken up. People in 
rural China have been herded into com- 
munes, where men and women live in 
separate barracks and eat in common 
mess halls. They receive no pay. In- 
stead they are given food and clothing 
by the state. Everyone marches to work 
in groups. After work, everyone does 
calisthenics and studies Marxism. 

Despite early resistance by the 
people, the commune system is now 
spreading to the cities. 


‘Tee immediate goal of Red Chinese 
planners is to reach the industrial ca- 
pacity of Britain by 1975. Although it 
has apparently made the first strides, 
Red China still faces gigantic problems 
if it is to equal and surpass this goal. 





Want Fun? 
Want an Exciting 
Challenge? 
Want to Learn About 
Engines? 
Get the Customizing Auto 
Engine kit today. Contains 
Chevrolet V-8 engine model 
and the newest components 
and customizing accessories 
—135 parts in all—four col- 
ors and chrome plate. No 
painting required. Display 
stand as pictured and 16 
page illustrated engine and 
customizing book included. 


other engines 


ree rrrrrerrrrTT TOOL OSe Cee eee Eee 


At your favorite store now. 
Only $2.98. Motorizing kit 
(optional) 98¢ 


HOW MANY ENGINES CAN YOU BUILD WITH THIS HOBBY KIT? 


“= Customizing 


Exciting New Kind of Kit Makes Dozens of 
Fascinating Engine Combinations 
Most amazing hobby kit you ever saw. Builds not one, but dozens of different 


engine models — hot rods, dragster, racing, stock, street and show — and 
Each model with six or more working parts. Assemble and 


fe-assembie, over and over. 


WORKING ACTION 


MODEL $98 


— Only 











To make the Chinese apparatus work, 
the regime needs to win the allegiance 
of a discontented and regimented peo- 
ple. One of the best ways to gain this 
allegiance is to raise the specter of a 
foreign enemy supposedly threatening 
them. The Communists have therefore 
portrayed the United States as this 
“outside menace.” 

In the opinion of many observers, 
this is why the Chinese Reds liave op- 
posed Khrushchev’s “peaceful co-exist- 
ence” policy. They do not want any 
relaxation of tension with the U. S. On 
the contrary, they want to keep their 
propaganda against the U. S. going 
full blast so the people will forget their 
discontent in the face of national “peril” 
from the outside. 

Meanwhile, Red China's leaders are 
still plagued by two age-old problems 
over-population and natural calamities 

China’s population is now about 
650,000,000—and growing at the rate 
of at least 15,000,000 a year. At this 
rate, in 15 years there will be 1,000, 
000,000 Chinese—one third of all hvu- 
manity. Despite periodic efforts to curb 
it, the population erplosion goes on 
at terrific speed. 

The fight against floods and draughts, 
although partially successful, has not 
been able to cope with growing de 
mands on an inadequate food supply 

Despite gargantuan problems, Red 
China’s rulers are determined to use 
China’s vast human and natural re- 
sources to forge a world power of 
formidable dimensions. 

Despite Chinese requests, the Rus 
sians have so far refused to give atomic 
weapons to their Red allies. But at the 
present pace of technology, Red China 
is likely to be able to develop nuclear 
weapons of its own within ten years. 

Khrushchev himself has hinted more 
than once that a nuclear-armed China 
may one day be as big a problem to the 
Soviet Union as it would be to the U.S 

This brings us back to our earlier 


| question: Despite periodic “declarations 


of solidarity,” are the two Communist 
giants more likely to be long-range rivals 


| rather than allies? 


Many observers believe the answer is 
yes. Others, however, believe that in 


| the foreseeable future both Communist 
| giants will depend on each other for 
| support, and must remain allies—even 


if there are .occasional squabbles. 

On this issue may very well hinge the 
basic question of war or peace in our 
time 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Mao Tse-tung (mii’6 dzii'dé6ng’) 
Chou En-lai (j6’ én'Ti’) 

Chiang Kai-shek (jé@.ang’ ki’sh&k’) 
Peking ( pé’king’ ) 

Sinkiang ( shin’jl.ing’ ) 
Kuomintang (k60’min.ting) 
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Show of the Week: “The Story of a 
Family” will do just what the title 
promises—tell the story of an American 
family. After a nation-wide search, Mr 
and Mrs. Roy Robertson and their eight 
children, of Amarillo, Texas, were 
chosen as the stars of this unusual docu- 
mentary. Scheduled for Monday, No- 
vember 14, on NBC, the program will 
show how two world wars and a de- 
pression affected three generations of 
the family 


> On Wednesday the Armstrong Circle 
Theater, on CBS, will present another 
drama based on fact, “The Antique 
Swindle.” It will expose the shady prac 
tices of some unethical antique dealers 
> “So Young the Savage Land” is the 
offering of Dick Powell's Zane Grey 
Theater on CBS Thursday, November 
10. It's a Western, of course, but it con- 
tains a good picture of the life of a 
pioneer woman, played by Claudett 
Colbert 

> In celebration of Veterans Day 
(formerly called Armistice Day), Fri 
day, November 11, NBC's Bell Tele- 
phone Hour will be a musica] program 
called “And Freedem Sings.” With 
David Wayne as host, the show will 
offer some of the all-time great war 
songs. Alfred Drake will portray the 
American soldier down through the 
centuries. Mindy Carson, Barbara Cook, 
Genevieve, and Gisele MacKenzie will 
play the girls he left behind. 

> On Sunday, November 13, Omnibus 
will make the first of its twelve appear- 
ances this season, over NBC. “He Shall 
Have Power” will be the story of the 
Presidency. 

Donald Duck is 25 years old! You 
can help celebrate “Donald’s Silver 
Anniversary” on Sunday over ABC 
Walt Disney Presents will show a car- 
toon biography of the famous fowl. 

This Sunday's Dinah Shore Show, on 
NBC, will take you to the San Fran- 
cisco Cow Palace for the Grand Na- 
tional World Championship Rodeo 
Roy Rogers and Dale Evans will substi- 








Do you pass the 








Q. Do you know there are two 
kinds of perspiration? 


A. If you want to pass the 
Whiff Test’ you'd better know 
the answer! One kind of perspi 
ration is “physical,” caused by 
work or exertion; the other is 
emotional the kind that 
comes when he holds you close! 


SOME ena ae RR 


Q. How can you overcome this 
“emotional” perspiration? 


A. Science says a deodorant 
needs a special ingredient specif- 
ically formulated to overcome 
this emotional perspiration with- 
out irritation. And now it’s here 

exclusive Perstop*. So effec- 
tive, yet so gentle. 





Q. Which perspiration is the 
worst offender? 


A. “Emotional” perspiration. 
This is the kind that makes you 
fail the “Whiff Test” if you don’t 
watch out! Doctors say it comes _ 
from bigger, more powerful 
glands —and it causes the most 
offensive odor 


Ce eee 


Q. Why is angiv cream America’s 
most effective deodorant? 


A. Because of Perstop*, the most 
remarkable anti-perspirant ever 
developed, ARRID CREAM Deo- 
dorant safely stops perspiration 
stains and odor without irrita- 
tion to normal skin. Saves your 
pretty dresses from “Dress Rot.” 


Girls who know the answers 





use Arrid to be sure! 


It’s more effective than any cream, twice as 

effective as any roll-on or spray tested! Used 49¢ 
daily, new antiseptic ARRID with Perstop* actually ‘ 
stops underarm dress stains, stops “Dress Rot,” 
stops perspiration odor for 24 hours. Get ARRID 
CREAM Deodorant today. 


Don’t be Half-Safe! Be Completely Safe! 


®Carter Products Trademark for sulfonated hydrocarbon surfactants 


tute for Dinah as hosts. 

> On Monday, November 14, CBS’ 
Face the Nation moves to Monday 
night, after a long career as a Sunday 
fixture. The interview subject (still un- 
announced as this is written) will, as 
usual, be someone much in the news. 
With the election just over, chances 
are it will be a man who figured in that 
big event. ~—Dicx KLeINer 


plus tox. 








z» School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 


CARNEGIE | 


college of 
FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE - DRAMA 
MUSIC - GRAPHIC ARTS 
| PAINTING DESIGN - SCULPTURE 


BFA and MFA degrees 





Carnegie institute of Technology 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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SPARTAN SAYS 


PLAN YOUR 
TRAINING NOW 
Send for 


FREE 
Career Guides 


ER INTERESTS YOU 


We would be pleased to receive a + tee 
from you giving us your ideas ond plans 
concerning your future. 














SCIENCE & LAB 











REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be s medical technician. Courses to 
. im elintes! x- 











re 
NATIONAL ASSOC. 0 ETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
Dept. 11-8, 3899 White Pinins Rd, New York 67, N.Y 








MUSIC 











Sherwood Music School ™*, "=" 
reer. Two ane Seca eee, eenaee ane Cap -vee 
degree courses. Faculty of disti labed musicians Member 
Nat. Assn. Sebls. Mus ted. Coed. Well-equipped 
bulldt om lakefront. Dormitory for wenen. Dounted 
1895. Catalog. 1016 &. Michigan Ave., "Cblenee 5. mM. 


Opportunities: Looking beyond your 
high school years to your future educo- 
tion and career, it is important that you 
begin making plans now for the future. 
The School & College pages of this 
magazine will help you find the right 
school in the career field that interests 
you most. Read these pages regularly 
. « « they are filled with opportunities. 

















MEDICAL ASSISTANTS. 


-RAY TECHNOLOGISTS 


Co-ed 1 yeor courses. Lifetime career. Good pay 
i . Cleveland G.I. coped. 
7. College Degree. Free placement. 
HOME STUDY COURSE FOR MEDICAL Recep- 
tionist, in medical office procedure, basic nursing 
arts and lab theory. Approved supervised instruc 
tion leads to highpaying career. Credit granted to 
further resident training. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Five Appr Schools: Boston 
Dsthen, New York. Write. io Cotatog, ™ G, 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie. 

















COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. Where can I get information on 
naval architecture as a career? What 
colleges teach this specialty?—J. B. 
Myers, N. Y. 


A. Marine architecture involves the 
design and construction of ships, and 
also the design of propelling mecha- 
nisms. Some universities teaching naval 
architecture are M.I1.T., Cambridge, 
Mass.; the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor; and the Webb Institute 
Glen Cove, L. L, N. Y. For furthe: 
information, write to the American So- 
ciety of Naval Engineers, 1012 14th 
St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C 


Q. What opportunities are there in 
television electronics?—W. McG., Blan 
densburg, Md.; How can I get informa 
tion on a career as a TV audio engi 
neer?—L. B., Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 


A. Some broadcasting technicians in 
stall and maintain equipment, while 
others operate controls in the broad 
casting of sight and sound. Alertness 
dependability, and manual dexterity 
are important qualifications. Oppor- 
tunities exist in private television and 
radio stations as wel} as with govern- 
ment agencies here and abroad. Build- 
ing and operating your own short-wave 
radio set and qualifying for an amateur 
operator's license are excellent prepara- 
tion. Career information may be ob- 
tained by writing to NBC, Information 
Department, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


For those interested in forestry as « 
career, a new booklet is now available 
“Careers in Forestry.” This booklet deals 
primarily with careers in technical 
forestry, the practice of which calls for 
professional training. It discusses forestry 
as a profession, the variety of tasks 
foresters are called upon to do, and 
employment opportunities not only in 
the national Forest Service, but also in 
the states and in private industry. Send 
20¢ to Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 





Grape Juice 


A rural visitor to New York strolled 
into a super de luxe food shop that 
specialized in out-of-season fruits. Stag- 
gered to learn that a small basket of 
peaches was priced at $12, 
made for the door, only 
place a fifty-cent piece on the counter 
before the haughty saleslady 

“What's that for, sir?” she asked. 

“I'm sorry,” he smiled sheepishly, “I 


he hastily 
to return and 


stepped on a grape.” 


Zanesville (Ohio) Times- Recorder 


Talented Tusks 


He was one of those husbands who 
aloud the little filler items of 
miscellaneous information at the bot- 
tom of newspaper columns. “What do 
you think of this?” he asked his wife. 
“It says here that five thousand ele- 
phants a year are used to make the 
ivory keys for our pianos.” 

“Land his wife exclaimed. 
“Isn't it wonderful what some animals 


read 


sakes!” 


Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Rules of the Game 


Love is the only game in the world 
in which the players like to remain on 
the bench. And it is also the only game 
which is never called on account of 
darkness. 


Modern Finance 


Co-ed: “Daddy, the girl who sits next 
to me has a dress just like mine.” 

Dad: “So you want a new dress?” 

Co-ed: “Well, it would be cheaper 


than changing colleges.” 
anadian High News 
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Slip Step 
A charwoman was telling a friend of 
her prowess in polishing floors. “When 
I started to work here the floors were 
in bad shape, but since I've been doing 
them,” she said with quiet pride, “three 


ladies have fallen down.” 


A. M. A. Journal 


No Fun 


A farmer, evidently fed up with the 
depredations of trespassers on his prop- 
erty, posted the following sign at the 
entrance to his premises: “No Huntin’, 


STARLIGHT 
CASE and FRAME 


e WITH EVERY ORDER 


\iendship 
Photos 


rom your own favorite 
photo, snapshot or ‘ta 


25 
or 60 For *2 
plus 25¢ shipping 


Friendship Photos’ excitingly new different Shadowbox 
Prints with deep sunk embossing and softly rounded 
corners add sutitle glamour to that treasured snapshot. 
Prints are wallet size 24” x 3". Satisfaction guaranteed. 


EXTRA BONUS —- FREE WITH EACH $2 ORDER 


No Fishin’, 


can be trained to do?” 
The Balance Sheet 


No Nuthin’.” 


4” x 6 PRINCESS PORTRAIT FNLARGEMENT. 
FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS, DEPT. P-96 QUINCY 69, MASS. 





Sunshine Magazine 





Attention, Art-Minded Seniors! 


Win a SCHOLARSHIP in the 
1961 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


The following art schools and colleges offer tuition scholarships: 





Akren Art Inetitete Scheel ef Design 

Allen BR. Hite Art Inetitate, University of Leateville (2 scholarships) 
American Academy of Art, Chicage 

Arizens State University, Tempe (2 four-year scholarships) 

Art Academy of Cincinnat! (2 scholarships) 

Art Career School, New York 

Art Center Association School, Louisville 

Art Scheel of the Sectety of Arts and Crafts, Detroit 

Art Stadents League of New York (10 scholarships) 

Atlanta Art lnavtitate 

Besten University Scheel of Fine and Applied Arte 

Bradley University, Peorts 

Burnicy Schoo! of Professional Art, Seattle 

California College of Arte & Crafts, Oakland (4 scholarships) 
Califernia Scheel of Fine Arts, Sen Franchisee 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, College of Fine Arts, Pittebergh 
Chieage Academy of Fine Arts 

Chouinard Art Inetitate, Lose Angeles 

Cleveland Institute of Art (2 scholarships) 

Colerade State College, Greeley (Colerede residents) 

Colambus College of Art and Design (3 scholarships) 

Cerceran Scheel of Art, Washington, D. 

Pert Warne Art Scheel! 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 

Hertford Act Scheel! of the University of Hartford (2 scholarships) 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomingten 

Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. (Pennsyleania residents) 
John Herren Art School, Indianapolis (2 scholarships) 

Kansas City Art Inetitute and Scheel of Design 

Layten Schoo! of Art, Milwaukee 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore 

Memphis Academy of Arts (2 scholarships) 

Milwankee-Downer College 

Minneapolis Schoo! of Art 

Medern Schoo! of Fashion and Design, Boston 

Meore Inetitute of Art, Philedeiphia (2 scholarships) 

Maseum Art School, Portland, Oreg 


National Art Academy, Washinaton, D. C. 

New England School of Art, Boston 

New York-Phoenix School of Design 

New York School of Interior Design 

Penneyivania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadciphia 

Philadciphia Museum College of Art 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (3 scholarships) 

Rhede Island School of Design, Providence (2 scholarships) 

Ringling School of Art, Saraseta, Fla. 

Rechester Inetitate of Technology, School of Art & Design 

Rudeiph Schaefier Scheel of Design, San Francisco 

San Antenic Art Institute 

Scheel of the Art Institute of Chicage (3 scholarships) 

Seheeol of the Dayten Art Institute 

School of the Maseum of Fine Arts, Boston (2 scholarships) 

Scheel of Viewal Arts, New York (2 scholarships) 

Seripps College, Claremont, Calif. 

Silvermine Gaild Scheel of Art, New Canaan, Conn. (2 scholarships ) 
Texas Academy of Art, Houston (Texas residents) 

Texas Western College, El Paso (2 scholarships) 

Traphagen School of Fashion, New Vork 

Tyler School of Fine Arts of Temple University, Philadelphia 
University of Alabama (2 scholarships) 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

University of Tales 

Vesper George Scheel of Art, Besten 
Famous Artiste Schools (home-study scholarships in commercial art and 
illustration })—for students unable to leave home, or who wish to combine 
further art study while working. 





“AMERICAN ARTIST” Scholarship Grant—A grant of $500 to 
a student whe shows greatest promise in any art field where 
he has epecial talent. 











GET SCHOLARSHIP DETAILS TODAY: Ask your art instructor or write for the 1961 Rules Book to— 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ART AWARDS, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 
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BRANOw 


For Men Only 
Girls aren’t the only ones with problems about clothes and grooming. 
That’s why this page is dedicated to the boys. If you have special questions 
about your appearance you'd like to ask—write: Steve Daniels, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. This has nothing to do. with 
clothes or grooming, but my family 
nags, nags, nags about my “lolling 
around.” Frankly, the chairs at our 
house just aren’t made for sitting. I'm 
much more comfortable on the floor, or 
with my legs over the arm of a chair. 
Do other guys have: this problem of 
uncomfortable chairs? 


A. Your problem has a lot to do with 
your appearance. Boys, girls—even some 
adults—sprawl, but rarely is it the fault 
of chairs. 

Here are some tips on how to sit com- 
fortably in any chair: 

@ Sit in the middle of the chair, with 
your back straight but not tense. Put 
the weight on your seat and feet (not 
your spine). 

e Your shoulder blades (only) should 
touch the back of the chair if it’s high 
enough. If they don’t touch, add a 
cushion. 

e If your legs are too short to reach 
the floor when you're sitting back, put 
a footstool under your feet to elevate 
them. If there’s no footstool handy, use 
books. 


Under helmet, hair and scalp 
take a beating; should be in- 
cluded in after-the-game show- 
er. Shampoo twice; rinse well. 


Next, shake a few drops of 
hair tonic on head and mas- 
sage with fingertips 30 sec- 
onds until evenly distributed. 


e If your legs are too long and stick 
out haphazardly, raise the seat height 
with a solid cushion to allow more leg 
room between seat and floor. 

e Cross one leg over the other, if 
you wish, but always keep one leg 
firmly planted on the floor, 

e If you get tired sitting, stand up 
and walk around. Try another chair. 
You can even lie down for a few min- 
utes. There’s nothing wrong with the 
floor—so long as you do your “lolling” 
in private. 

e For a change, try sitting on a 
cushion on the floor, your legs straight 
out, your shoulder blades resting against 
a wall or piece of non-slip furniture. Or 
pull your knees up and encircle them 
with your hands, keeping your back 
straight and supported. 

e At school, in the movies, or at 
someone else’s house, when cushions 
aren't available, sit straight and “grin 
and bear it.” A few days of proper sit- 
ting posture will make it a habit 


Q. Whenever I wear a shirt and tie, 
the shirt collar rubs the back of my 
neck and makes it sore. Is there any- 
thing I can do? 


WINTER TRAINING 


Comb hair forward, parting 
from back to front. 
down, then away from face. 
Brush smooth, including back. 


A. First of all, make sure you're 
wearing the right collar size. Every time 
you buy a shirt, ask the clerk to meas- 
ure your neck. The size you wore a 
couple of months ago may no longer 
be right. To check the fit, poke a finger 
between the collar and your neck. Al- 
though it should fit closely, the collar 
shouldn't give you any feeling of chok- 
ing. 

Next, check the collar itself. If there 
are rough edges or if it's frayed, the 
collar can be turned. Sometimes a label 
will be the villain in which case it can 
be removed. Should the collar be stiff 
from starch, soak it for a few minutes 
in warm water. Next time the shirt is 
laundered, ask that no starch be added 

Since the soreness may come from 
perspiration, dust some talcum powder 
on your neck before you put on the 


shirt. - 
o ° o 


Knuckles and buckles .. . If a jacket 
bottom hangs below your knuckles, it’s 
probably too long. The best length is for 
it to hit your hand at the spot where 
fingers meet palm when your arm is 
hanging naturally at your side. 

Your belt buckle has a lot to do with 
whether your trousers are the right 
length. The tighter your belt, the shorter 
your trousers. It's a good idea to check 
length in a full-length mirror and adjust 
your belt accordingly. 


Photes by Locky Tiger Hair Trainer 
A good haircut, frequent sham- 
poos, daily tonic-massage, and 
careful combing give hair a 
neat but non-plastered look. 


Comb 





new Helene canis 4c helps end 


acne blemishes 
and embarrassment... fast! 


Hides pimples while it helps heal them. . . keeps acne a secret ’til it’s gone! 


Keep acne your secret— yours 
alone, with Endac, developed es- 
pecially for teen-agers! Endac hides 
pimples while it helps heal them, 
because it’s skin-colored to blend 
perfectly with your skin. And 
Endac makes your skin feel so 
nice you /ike to “wear” it! 

In addition to working wonders 
for your appearance and morale, 
Endac works three ways to speed 
healing of blemishes and pimples: 
1. Endac dissolves pimple cap.. 
penetrates beneath the surface of 
the blemish clears clogged pores 
of excess oils, dirt and make-up 
2. Endac destroys acne-causing 
bacteria . helps prevent scar- 
Mendy pechet-cine ring and pitting 
me il os ae ; “ 3. Endac antiseptically cleanses 
Sc... at ati drug and dries up pimples quickly 

—_ relieves inammation 

Endac loosens blackheads so 
soap and water float them away 
Endac leaves your skin smoother, 





finer-textured. And it’s so pleasant 
to use odorless, greaseless and 
stainiess fF na your acne problen s 
‘with Endac today 
7 
GFE rx 
(* Guarantees by ~ 
\ Good Moeseboeping | 
~ wy 
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‘| never worry about running out of ink now that I have a 
Sheaffer Cartridge Fountain Pen. It never even goes near an ink 
bottle ; just fills with leakproof cartridges of Skrip writing fluid 
that I carry in my purse’’...says student leader Mary Lou 
Michelsen. Mary Lou, a senior at South High School in Salt Lake 
City, maintains a ““B-plus” average. As a junior, she was elected 
president of the Achievers Association and a delegate to the 
National Junior Achievement Conference. She's a member of the 
Dramatic Arts Club, Social Arts Club and Pep Club 








LOADS LIKE A RIFLE 


Sheaffer's Cartridge Fountain Pen writes with the 
true character of a real fountain pen, yet doesn’t 
need an ink bottle. You just drop either end of a 
handy cartridge of Skrip writing fluid into the 
barrel and it's filled with more ink 
than you'll find in any other cartridge 
made. It's more convenient than a 
ballpoint. No wonder millions of 


Students and teachers have already 


SHEAFFERS 
Skup 


Gamtaroees switched to this modern way to write 


(Choose your Sheaffer Cartridge 


Fountain Pen from five smart colors 
black, blue, green, grey or red. And 
Skrip cartridces are available in eight 


washable and permanent colors 


SHEAFFER'S 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 


$295 
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Merit Pay Plan 


A state-wide 
has 


merit pay plan for 
“wholeheartedly” 
Utah 


The recommendation 


teachers been 


recommended by a legislative 
study committee 
now goes to the Utah Legislative Coun 
cil and then to the state legislature for 
action 

[EDITOR'S NOTE: The Utah Leg 
Council is a kind of 
of the state legislature 


islative “recom 
me nding agency 
Composed of a dozen legislators, it 
de te lops research into proble ms u hic h 
state legislature—fre 

behest of the 


he re 


concern the 
quently at the specifi 
legislature, which was the case 
The council appoints d a committee to 
study the merit pay question specifi 


cally. This 


of some educators 


study committee consisted 


sor busine ssmen 
laymen, etc.] 

According to the NEA newsletter Ed 
U.S.A., the study 
orsed merit because it feels it 
teacher sta 
tus, and provides administrators with 
pointers for general personnel work 
the Utah Merit Study 
Committee re-emphasized that before 
merit payments are added, there 
should be a well accepted basic salary 
Bernart 


ucation committee 


| 


end pay 


improves teaching quality, 


However, 


addition, said 


Furse, committee director, “To simply 


schedule. In 


reward teachers with a tew dollars a 


merit program would not be worth 
while. If tied in with a comprehensive 
program for the improvement of teach 
ng, we believe it can be highly bene 
fic ial ; 

In its final report—released after six 
years work and an 
$500,000 the 


provision for a 


expenditure ol 
committee 
state 
and director responsible for adminis 
the program 
state education 


recom 
mended agency 
under 
addi 


tering merit 
the 
tional funds to he Ip pay costs of ad 
ministering the program at the 


level; and setting of standards for pat 


pay 
board of 


k ” al 


ticipating districts by the state agency 
The Utah plan would provide in 
dividual salary differentials of $500 o1 
10 per cent of the basic salary, It 
would be optional among districts 
Since it calls for adding only five ad 
ditional school each year, it 
would require eight vears to bring the 
programs 


systems 


whole state under merit 


Colorado students learn language via tape recordings. This is one of several new 
educational experiments to be shown on The Influential Americans Sunday, Nov. 13, 


CBS-TV. For complete details, 

In releasing its report, the Utah com 
mittee commented that “complete an 
but “enough 
is known to warrant the establishment 


swers are not available 


of merit programs in some school dis 
tricts 
The Utah Education 


not stated its 


Association has 
merit 
S.A 


position on the 


study. according to Education 


Humanities Spur 


4 National Humanities 
with ample funds to finance institutes 


Foundation 


for teachers of English and other hu 
manistic studies, was urged by acting 
president Edward S. Noyes of the Col 
lege Board at 
the Board's annual meeting last month 

Noyes noted that “there are rumors 


Entrance Examination 


of an enlargement and extension of the 
National Defense Education Act to in 
clude improvement of instruction in 
English and history.” But, he said, this 
is “unlikely to be operative before 
1963," the next 
Congress. 

“We cannot wait that long,” he as 
the Board 
therefore is seeking foundation support 
for the program of its Commission on 
English (see Scholastic Teacher, Nov 
2). “If, in 1963, the Federal government 
Noves commented, 


even if authorized by 


serted, and said College 


enters the scene,” 
“it will find a trail blazed by our Com 
mission ‘J 

In his annual report to the C.E.E.B 
membership, the acting president said 
the Commission on English “will inevi- 
tably be compared with the Commission 
on Mathematics” of the Board. He said 
a chief difference is that the mathe 


see radio and television listings on page 8-T 


matics program was bolstered by 
N.D.E.A. funds and institutes financed 
by the National Foundation 
Another obvious difference, he said 

“The Mathematics 
was dealing with a subject which had 
a widely accepted curricular pattern 
which needed to be modified and 
brought up to date. The modifications 
and updating needed, moreover, wer 
generally agreed on in mathematical 
circles. No such national curricular pat 
tern exists in that vague field called 
English . There is likely to be much 
more difficulty than there 
case of mathematics in 
eral agreement among English teachers 
with the views of the Commission, but 
| am optimistic enough to believe that 
truth will prevail.’ ” 

Noves also reported on the growt! 
and development of the Board’s ex 


Science 


Commission on 


was in the 
securing gen 


aminations program 

Most remarkable 
cent increase in the number taking the 
Preliminary SAT—a total of 623,052 
This year’s total is expected to exceed 


was the 60 per 


[errr rrr rrr rrr r rrr rrr rrr rrr 


You're Invited 


Planning to attend the Thanks 
giving conventions of the Nation- 
al Council for the Social Studies 
in Boston, or the National Council 
of Teachers of English in Chicago? 
If so, you're invited to Scholastic’s 
annual Thanksgiving parties. To 
get your invitation, fill out the 
coupon on page 6-T. 
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750,000, most of whom are 11th grad- 
ers. The PSAT was given for the first 
time in the fall of 1959. 

Advanced Placement growth in- 
cluded a 56 per cent increase in the 
number of schools participating (890 
schools), 81 per cent increase in the 
number of candidates (10,600), and 73 
per cent increase in the number of ex- 
aminations they wrote 

In the over-all picture, the College 
Board announced it had tested nearly 
300,000 final candidates of the 644,000 
college entrants in 1959—or 46.5 per 
cent of the total. This year, with an 
entering class of about 750,000, 
C.E.E.B. estimated that 57 out of ev- 
ery 100 students who entered college 
this past fall had taken the regular ad- 
missions testing program of the Board. 

In other actions, the Board: 

Voted to admit 63 additional colleges 
and universities to membership, bring- 
ing the total college membership to 350 
>Announced that achievement tests in 
Hebrew and Russian will be offered for 
the first time in March examinations 
PReported that 66 colleges and uni- 
versities will require the writing sam- 
ple during 1960-61, while 53 will rec- 
ommend that candidates provide it, and 
27 will ask certain candidates to pro- 
vide it 

PVoted to “commend to member col- 


PROMOTE 
“SAFE 
DRIVING” 


Here's how you can help: in this week’s 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student’s responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 


wo TR wick 


leges the desirability of notifying early 
those candidates whose admission ap- 
plications clearly indicate the probabil- 
ity of ultimate rejection.” 

PSet the Candidates Reply Date at 
May 1, beginning in 1962. 

PVoted to publish a “Handbook of 
Class Characteristics” (profiles of fresh- 
men classes) for colleges wishing to par- 
ticipate. 

Named Frank D. Ashburn, headmas 
ter of Brooks School in North Andover, 
Mass., as chairman for 1960-62 with 
Mary E. Chase, vice president and di- 
rector of admission at Wellesley Col- 
lege, as vice chairman. 


Which College? 


Suppose one of your students asks 
what a specific college is like—its at 
mosphere, its environment, its student 
body. Where would you send him for 
information? 

The odds are you'll tell him to write 
for the college catalog. But you'd be 
wrong 

What is his best source of informa- 
tion? The college newspaper 

So says David Boroff, assistant pro- 
fessor of English at New York Univ 
Speaking before the College Entrance 
Examination Board, Boroff pointed out 
that college catalogs are probably “least 
useful” for such guidance purposes. But 
as far as student papers are concerned 
“editors don’t have PR prudence, they 
have no built-in restraints.” They reach 
out to report “crisis, scandal, and dis 
turbance.” 

Boroff cited the alarming 60 per cent 
dropout rate at college to show that 
colleges often “fail to describe them 
selves accurately.” 

Each college, Boroff said, has its own 
distinct personality. Why shouldn't this 
be reflected in the catalog? And why 
don’t the colleges report on those areas 
which interest students most, such as 
social life? The N.Y.U. professor 
pointed out that the average 17-year- 
old boy and girl are “searching so 
cially, emotionally, and sexually,” and 
are therefore “more interested in so- 
cial activities than the Ph.D. ratio.” 

Harvard, he maintains, has a most 
“bookish” atmosphere. At the Univ. of 
Wisconsin, on the other hand, the pur 
suit of learning is “in strenuous com- 
petition” with social life. Obviously, big 
city universities are quite different 
from small town colleges. The people 
who write the catalogs should try to 
convey the atmospheres of their insti- 
tutions 

How best to do it? Boroff said that 
college public relations officers might 
call on members of their English 
and sociology departments. Sociologists 
could explore the culture of the cam- 
pus, and English professors could help 


describe the tone. Students might also 
aid in describing the campus. 
Following his talk, Boroff answered 
questions from his College Board audi- 
ence. “If the tone of the college is 
described accurately,” one questioner 
asked, “isn't there a danger of the col- 
lege becoming too homogeneous?” 
Boroff admitted this was true, but 
said that young people needed a “shak- 
ing up” in their late teens. For ex- 
ample, youngsters raised in big cities 
all their lives might profit from the 
atmosphere of a small town college. 
Another college official asked if peo- 
ple at the college involved might not 
be too close to the situation to make 
a fair appraisal of campus environment 
“True.” replied English Professor 
Boroff, “so you have to look for mar- 
ginal-types on the campus, people who 
are kind of alienated from the rest of 
the faculty. Usually you can find them 
in the English Department.” 


In Brief 


> Unless legislature 
votes more revenue for school support 
Oklahoma 


seven 


next years state 


schools may 

instead of 

two-year budgetary period starting Jul) 
(Continued on page 6-T) 


operate for 


months nine in the 
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Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson star as the ambitious pair who murdered their way to the throne. 


E' f RY reace I f Mac be th will ret 
ognize this Hallmark Hall of Fame 
production of Shakespeare's great play 
as an exciting and generally faithful in 
terpretation—and more. The play, spon 

Hallmark Cards, will be pre 
m Sunday, Nov. 20, from 6 to 
8 p.m. (EST) over NBC-TV. Judith 
Anderson Maurice Evans star in 


the George Schaefer production 


sored by 


sented 


and 


Because it was shot in large part on 
location in Scotland this past summer 


the play will enable students to under 


’ 
stand better than before how 
Shakespeare used the 
as part ot the plot 
of the play They will see an 
heath or moor Scottish 
Birnam Wood come 


In this t 


evel 
setting of the 
und theme 
actual 


even 


countrs 


castles 
to Dunsinane 
authentic setting, your stu 
dents can hardly fail to be impressed 
by Shakespeare s marvelous lines, es 
if you lead the This thrill 
ing “Ma beth” is a gr und way to show 


much the author 


pec ially way 


how knew about hu 


man nature—conscience, ambition, love 


nge, remorse und the rest 
Even more, the 
Macbeth” 

} 


of ( onsiderable 


motion picture torm 
which this is) is worthy 
ittention on the part of 
of more 


your charges. It is than pass 


ing interest in this age of communica 
tion by film to note, for example, how 
studio sets are 
nterwoven with location shots, and the 
linking of shot to shot, which is at the 


heart of film art 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Have your older students read the 
play It is av tilable 
Dell Laurel edition 5 


Four Great T rage dies ( Re aders ( hoice 


the camera how 


is usec 


in the excellent 
cents or in 
among others. Ency 
Britannica Films’ William 
Background for His Works 
makes clear why for over 300 
plays like “Macbeth” have 
joyed, Why not plan to play some or all 


35 cents), many 
clopaedia 
Shakespeare 
years 


been en 


Teleguide, 
MACBETH 


of a recording of “Macbeth”? The Old 
Vic's with Alec Guinness (RCA Victor 
s fine 

2. Briefly identify the principal char 
acters—Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Mac 
duff, Banquo, and the three witches 
Set the make sure your students 
understand that the action 


scene 
in the play 
takes place in Scotland at an unsettled 
period of history. Tell something of the 


plot. Suggest possible themes—a_ politi 
struggle for the 
throne of Scotland. a kind of Alfred 
Hitchcock thrille: a 
study of crime and punishment, etc 

3. The age level of 


will determine to what extent 


cal-no holds-barred 
“ psye hological” 
your students 
you go 
into each of these aspects. For thos 
students already far along in the study 
of “Macbeth,” discuss possible presenta- 


tions of the play in several media—on 


the stage (both in Shakespeare's time 


and ours) 


on television “live and on 
motion picture film. How would presen 
tations differ? 

1. Have 


tou hes as the 


students watch for such 


business fog 


thun 
echo ce 


stage 
shadows from flickering torches 
lightning, ghosts 
visual symbols that suggest hor 
thumb) 


Macbeth’s dream and hallucination s 


act and 
vices 


ror (blood, daggers, a shorn 


quences 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. How 
Macbeth” depends again on the age 


much vou wish to discuss 
level and previous preparation of your 
group 
following the play in 
English Literature, the much-used text 


suggests many possibilities. Some ques 


The “Reading Drama” section 


Adventures in 


ADVERTISEMENT 


tions: Is Macbeth complet lv evil \ 
Macbeth? How much are the Macbeths 
like todav? Wher does 
ambition become undesirable? 


2. Undoubtedly you will 


status seekers 


wish to re- 
view some of the key speeches 


discussion of plot 


3. Apart from a 
and theme, ask 


describe use of the 


characters students to 


camera and other 


elements of the motion picture form 
What feelings are conveyed to the view- 
er by specific movements of the cam 
era? In what ways did the camera show 
the mr 


actually see 


us events as characters sav 

4. Was it effective to 
Banquo’s ghost? Why was it ironical 
that Macduff slays Macbeth in Duncan’s 
touch )? 
Compare the Lady Macbeth sleep-walk 
ing scene with the night of Duncan's 
(Lady Macbeth’s 
in both scenes are identical. ) 

5. What kind of 
on location in Scotland; what kind in a 
studio? How is it possible for 


bedroom (a superb cinema 


murdet movements 


scenes were shot 
motion 
pictures such as Macbeth to telescope 
action over long periods of time into 
the film itself? What 
considerations go into the making of a 
film shooting script? How would one 


the duration of 


differ from a radio script based on Mac- 
beth? 

6. Macheth has 
least suggested, vet 


much violence al 


violence in other 
Untouch 


What is 


television plays (such as The 
ables) is sometimes deplored 
the difference? 

7. For further study: Students might 
explore Elizabethan belief in witches 
(and compare to Salem witches, as in 
Arthur Miller's The Crucible); Eliza 
bethan ambition (with mention of Ma 
The Shake 
speare’s women in Macbeth, Julius 
Caesar, and Romeo and Juliet. How 
would Elizabethans in the Globe Thea 
Banquo’'s 


chiavelli’s Prince and 


presented ghost, 
Macbeth’s dream, battle scenes? 


—~STANLEY 


tre have 


SOLOMON 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This laswe 
> China Ally or Rival of Soviet 
Power? (p. 8). In our World Affairs 
article, we see that the Chinese dragon 


is so very much awake that the Russian 
bear is having nightmares. 


> Red China and the U.N... . In or 
Out? (p. 12). In our Forum Topic of 
the Week, we present the arguments 
for, against, and for negotiating with 
Red China over the terms of possible 
U.N. admission. 


> Behind the Economic “Iron Curtain” 
(p. 6). This is the first in a series of 
four eye-witness reports. An economist 
visits Russia and gives us his impres- 
sions of Russians on the move in a land 
of “tremendous contrasts between the 
old and the new.” 


> U.S. Railroads and the Urge to Merge 
(p. 14). In our National Affairs article, 
we look at the reasons for mounting 
railroad mergers, obstacles to mergers, 
and opposition from unions and the 
public. 


Red China (p. 8) 


World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 


The Republic of China was estab- 
lished after the overthrow of the Man- 
chu dynasty in 1911. By 1927, there 
was a falling out between Nationalists 
and Communists in China. During 
World War II, there was a temporary 
truce between the two; but once the 
war was over the Communists returned 
to the internal struggle. In 1949, Na- 
tionalist leader Chiang Kai-shek was 
forced off the mainland of China, to 
the island of Taiwan. 

Communists in China were helped to 
power by Russia, which left them large 
stores of captured Japanese weapons 
following the evacuation of Manchuria. 
Russia has continued to aid Red China 
with technical help and economic as- 
sistance. 

In recent years, however, there have 
been mounting differences between the 
two Communist giants. has 
favored “peaceful coexistence,” while 
Red China has implied that Khrushchev 
is afraid of the West and of nuclear 
war. They have differed over the means 
of overthrowing capitalism, and they 
have been rivals in wooing the new 


Moscow 


nations of Africa. Russia has hedged on 
making nuclear bombs available to Red 
China. 

Despite growing differences, Russia 
and China remain allies—openly deter- 
mined to “bury the West.” 

Red China is making rapid strides 
toward industrialization. But there has 
been a terrible human toll. The people 
have been herded into communes, and 
opposition has been crushed merci- 
lessly. Red China continues to face two 
age-old problems: overpopulation and 
natural calamities. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aims 
1. To help students evaluate the dif- 
ferences between Russia and Red China. 
2. To review the steps by which the 
Communists came to power in China 
and to consider their approach to the 
industrialization of China. 


Assignment 

1. Identify: (a) Manchus; (b) Sun 
Yat-sen; (c) Chiang Kai-shek; (d) Mao 
Tse-tung; (e) Chou En-lai. 

8. What part has Russia played in 
helping Communists to take over China? 

3. Discuss two differences between 
Russia and Red China in their policies 
toward the Western world. 

4. Red China has been aggressive in 
recent years, and may become an even 
more dangerous threat to world peace 


in the years ahead. Do you agree? Sup- 
port your position. 


Motivation 

Cartoonists use symbols in their work. 
The U. S. is shown as Uncle Sam. Rus- 
sia is seen as a bear, China is sym- 
belized as a dragon. If you were draw- 
ing that dragon today, would you show 
the dragon awake or asleep? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. If you were a Russian, why might 
you consider Chinese Communist lead 
ers ungrateful? 

2. By what steps did the Commu 
nists come to power in China? 

3. The rest of the world can relax 
as the Russian and Chinese Communists 
iron out their differences over Marx and 
Lenin. Do you agree? Explain. 

4. Many Americans were stationed in 
China during World War II. What 
changes in China would an ex-G.1. find 
if he visited China today? 


Summary 
than 
you 


The Chinese dragon is more 
awake. It is breathing fire. Do 
agree with this viewpoint? Explain your 
position. 


Application 
As Americans, we should be keenly 


interested in the relations between Rus 
sia and Red China. Why? 





TIPS FOR 


head, as whether he knows how 
with basic 


Students who want 
Literature 
RGPL. 
Almanac. 
Information 


Not 
Please 


as comprehensive 
Almanac 

If students want to identify in 
encountered in their 


they have 


Geographical Dictionary. 





Are our students getting to know basic reference works? The mark 
of the well-informed man is not so much what he carries around in his 
to find accurate information. We should 
try to familiarize our pupils, particularly those who are college-bound, 
reference works in the social sciences. Too often, we 
that they will stumble across these volumes in visits to the library. 
to dig further 


topics we explore should learn to use the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
the 
A seemingly inexhaustible mine of facts is found in The World 


Incidentally, articles in Senior Scholastic are 
but 


authoritative fashion someone 
reading 
information in Webster's Biographical Dictionary or Current Biography 
For Americans not now living, the Dictionary of American Biography is 
a valuable source. For other than biographical information, the Dic- 
tionary of American History is useful. 

Aid in geographical problems can be found in an atlas and Webster's 


TEACHERS 


assume 


into any of the current affairs 


indexed in 
somewhat easier to read, is the 


whom 


likely to find the 


they are 


~H. L. H. 
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Things to Do 


1. Utilize a wall map, or maps in our 
U. 8. and World Affairs Annual (Senior 
Scholastic, Oct. 19 issue), to identify 
areas of Red China’s aggression, Show 
between Russia 
Taiwan 


and 
off - 


China's 


the long border 


China, position of and 


islands in relation to 
mainland, etc. 

2. A current 
used to stimulate 
a written or oral report on 
reasons for the downfall of the Manchu 
dynasty; Sun Yat-sen’s rise to the presi- 
downfall of the 


shore 


affairs article can be 
interest in the past 


(examples 


dency: reasons for the 
Kuomintang; etc.) 


China and U.N. (p. 12) 
World History, American History 
Topic of the Week, 


sides of the 


Forum 
we consider three 
“Should the U.S oppose 
Red China's admission to the U.N.?” 
We present arguments for and against 
admission, favor of 
negotiation with Red China over terms 
of possible admission 


Aim 


To help students evaluate the differ- 


In our 
issue: 
continue to 


and arguments in 


ences of opinion which have arisen in 
connection with the U.S. position on 
keeping Red China out of the U.N. 


Assignment 


1. Using your own words, outline the 
arguments against admitting Red China 
to the U.N., for 
negotiation 

2. What should the next 
President of the U.S. take on admitting 
Red China to the U.N.? 


admission, and for 


position 


Things to Do 

The class can assemble as the U.N. 
debate the 
posed admission of Red China to the 
U.N. A student can act as 
of the Assembly” 
the debate. One group of students can 


General Assembly to pro- 
“President 
General to moderate 
be assigned to present the position of 
the U.S.., 
the Communist bloc 


a second group can represent 
ind a third group 
advance the idea of negotiation 
Red China 

A “newspaper 
the debate 


in to his new spaper 


can 
with 
can cover 
the story 
The “phone report” 


reporter” 
He can ‘phone ” 


can be used a8 a Summar©ry 


Economic “Iron Curtain” 
(p. 6) 

World History, Economics 

articles in 

visited the 

Soviet Union gives us his impressions 


tour 
who 


First in a series of 


which an economist 
of the building program in Moscow, 
and the gen ral contrast of old and new 
in a Russia on the move 





COMING UP! 


in Future lssves 


Nov. 16, 1960 
> National Affairs Article: Between Presidents— 
the Problems of the interregnum. 
> World Affairs Article: Latin America, Which 
Way for Our Good Neighbors? 
> Forum Topic of the Week: National High 
School Debate Topic on Strengthening the U. N. 
D> Mid-term Review Test, based on meoterial in 
our Sept. 14 to Nov. 9 issues. 


Since many schools observe ao Thanksgiving 
breok” this month, Senior Scholostic’s 11th issue 
of the current term will be dated 


Nov. 30, 1960 


>» Notionol Affairs Article: The Cost of Living— 
What It Is, What It Means to You. 

> Forum Topic of the Week: Mid-West Debate 
Topic on Compulsory Health Insurance. 
» World Affairs Article: (Tentative) 
Trouble Where East Meets West 


Dec. 7, 1960 


>» Notional Affairs Article: Are We Wasting Our 
National Resources? 

> World Affairs Article 
Far Eostern Tinderbox? 
> Forum Topic of the Week: Are We Losing by 
inches? (A pro and con on adopting the metric 
system.) 


Japan, 


(Tentative) Laos, Next 





Discussion Questions 


1. On what basis did the visitor con- 
that land of tre- 
mendous contrasts”? 

2. What do you think would interest 
you most if you had a chance to visit 
the Soviet Union? 


clude “Russia is a 


U. S. Railroads (p. 14) 


American History, Economics 
Digest of the Article 


U.S. railroads have been troubled by 
rising costs, strikes, and increased com- 
petition from airlines, trucks, and river 
barges. In an effort to arrest their eco- 
decline, railroads have turned 
increasingly to mergers. By consolidat- 


nomic 


ing two or more railroads into one, rail 
executives hope to eliminate duplicate 
facilities and services and competition 
with each other. 

The 


sion 1s 


Commerce Commis- 
favorably upon 
opposition is 


Interstate 
looking more 
proposed mergers. But 
growing among local communities, la- 
bor groups, and smaller railroads. They 
hold that economies can be obtained by 
railroads; that 


cities will lose train service; that there 


cooperation between 


will be a loss of jobs and tax dollars. 
Aim 

To help students understand the rea- 
sons for proposals to merge railroads 
and the opposition to mergers. 
Assignment 


1. Explain the meaning of the term 


merger,” as it applies to railroads, 
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2. List and explain briefly three rea- 
sons for the over-all decline of income 
for railroads. 

3. On what basis do railway execu- 
tives defend mergers? 

4. Opponents of railroad mergers 
hold that it is not in the public interest. 


Why? 


Discussion Questions 


1. How would life in the 
States be affected if the 
stopped running for a week? 

2. The attitude of railway executives 
has changed considerably since Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt made his famous 
remark: “The public be damned!” Why? 

3. If you were a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, what 
factors would you take into considera- 
tion before approving a proposed rail- 
way merger? If you were a union leader? 

4. Account for the increased number 
in proposed railway mergers. 

5. Railway mergers are the concern 
of people who own the railroads and 


United 
railroads 


others have only a secondary interest in 
mergers. Do you agree? Defend your 
viewpoint. 


Things to Do 


The post-Civil War history of the 
railroads is a fascinating period for 
study. Students can be encouraged to 
prepare papers on the railroad giants 
of those days: Cornelius Vanderbilt, the 
House of Morgan, Edward H. Harri- 
man, Jay Gould, ete. 


Traffic Series (p. 23) 


No. 4 in the Shell Oil Traffic Safety 
Quiz series appears in this week's stu- 
dent edition, The pictorial treatment 
of traffic hazards and acts of careless- 
ness by drivers is aimed at young peo- 
ple having turned or approaching the 
legal driving age. The following sug- 
gestions for assignments combine re- 
search and writing. 

1. Obtain statistics on the commu- 
nity’s traffic safety record over the past 
five or ten years. Project this data by 
years in a graph or chart. 

2. Classify the various types of acci- 
dents, year by year, and indicate op- 
posite each classification the number of 
accidents for the year. Classifications 
include: excessive speed, mechanical 
failure, drunken driving, illegal passing, 
following too close, failure to stop on 
signal, etc. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 


I, China: A. a-3; b-1; c-5; d-2; e-4 
B. a-l; b-2; c-4; d-4; e-4; f-5: g-3; h-3 

II. Railroads: a-2; b-3; c-1; d-4 

IIT. Graph: a-3; b-1; c-2; d-4 
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NEWS 





Continued from page 2-T 


1, 1961. Seems that the 1959 Legisla- 
ture authorized more school money but 
didn’t appropriate it 


Castro is busily rewriting Cuba’s text- 
books to conform to the Soviet line, 
The Wall Street Journal reports. Re- 
porter James N. Wallace sees an “all 
but inevitable” clash shaping up be- 
tween the Castro regime and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Wallace quotes a 
Catholic educator in Cuba as saying 
that “we'll close the schools before we'll 
accept such textbooks. We will not 
teach Marxist interpretations of history 
and that would be the only interpre- 


tation permitted in textbooks authorized 
by the government.” 


>The American Association for the 
United Nations is holding its 35th an- 
nual contest on the United Nations for 
high school students. The contest con- 
sists of an examination, given Feb. 16, 
which tests the student’s understanding 
of the United Nations. For details, 
write: AAUN, Education Department, 
445 E. 46th St.. New York 17, N.Y 


PJohn Hay fellowships for a year's 
study in the humanities during 1961-62 
are available to classroom teachers un 
der 50 with a bachelor’s degree. five 
years of teaching experience, and a 
present teaching position in the 10th, 


An Invitation to 


Our Annual Thanksgiving Parties 


at the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


The National Council 
for the Social Studie« 


NOVEMBER 24-26, 1960 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies 
departments in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen 
Age Book Club, Campus Book Club, or Arrow Book Club sponsors 


are cordially invited to these annual social events. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
(Reception and Buffet Supper) 
Palmer House 
Chicago, Ill. 
November 24 (Thaurs.) 
5:15-7:15 P.M. 


R.S.V.P. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
(Reception and Refreshments) 
Statler-Hilton Hotel 
Boston, Mass. 
November 25 (Fri.) 
5:30-7:00 P.M. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis 
sion only by guest card, which will be mailed to you before 


the conventions, Requests must be received by November 21.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


giving party. I plan to attend the 


[] National Council for the Social Studies convention 


[ National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 
School 
Home Address 


City 


I use: [) Sr. Scholastic [1] World Week [) Jr. Scholastic [ 


Zone 


State 


News Time 


[) Practical English () Literary Cavaleade () News Explorer 1) News 
Trails (] News Ranger () News Pilot [1 other ue 
I sponsor: (] Teen Age Book Club [) Arrow Book Club () Campus 


Book Club. 


Lith, or 12th grades. They must be 
from 20 selected states. For details 
write: Charles R. Keller, Director, John 
Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York 20, N.Y 


Don‘t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


Jack Burden: Modern Ishmael, by 
Charles Kaplan, in the October College 
English 
tween 


An intriguing comparison be 
Herman Melville’s character 
“Ishmael” from Moby Dick and Robert 
Penn Warren's character “Jack Burden” 
from All the King's Men 

The Gifted Student, a publication of 
the U.S. Office of Education reporting 
on four research projects dealing with 
on both elementary and 
secondary Available from: U.S 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25. DA 


“giftedness,” 
levels 


> cents) 





— 
~~» Letters 


To the Editor 

Congratulations upon the 40th anni- 
Scholastic. The 
your publisher in launching Western 
Pennsylvania Scholastic in October, 
1920, and his leadership in the educa 
tional publishing field since that time 
are most worthy of special recognition 
upon this anniversary occasion. Scho- 
lastic’s many periodicals and _ books, 
reaching millions of children, young 
people, and adults regularly, are con 
tributing significantly to education and 
individual enjoyment, both in the class 


versary of vision of 


room and in the home 
Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 


To the Editor 
To a proud parent and all of his 
offspring, greetings and felicitations on 
the 40th milestone! The Western Penn 
sylvania Scholastic of 1920 was of 
noble lineage which subsequently has 
convincing reflection in 
new generation 
To all of the Scholastic family, a 

grateful educational profession which 
has served millions and millions of 
the nation’s pupils through Scholastic 
publications for 40 years pays enthusi 
tribute and best 
for many more scores of years of en- 
richment and vitalization of the edu 
cational program through these out 
standing periodicals 

-Herold C. Hunt 

Professor of Education 

Harvard University 


found each 


astic sends wishes 





Travel Tips Cgaiie 


Paros. Boston, and Cincinnati 
have set out welcome mats for 
teachers attending Thanksgiving con 
ventions in the three cities. Here's what 





is in store for visitors 

> Boston—host city to the NCSS con- 
vention—probably packs more history 
per square foot than any other Ameri 


can city. Outstanding historic sights 
have been mapped out on the “Free 
Trail”—a walking 
marked with spec ial direction signs to 


City Hall, Paul Re 
Faneuil Hall, Old North 


dom circular tour 
Boston Common 
vere House 
Church 


Party 


and the site 
obtained at the 
Convention Bureau, 125 
High St 4 day-long tour along the 
South Shore includes 
of John Adams 
Mayflower II 

Cod 


tour follows the 


Maps may be 
and lourist 


stops at the home 


Plymouth Rock and the 
Canal. Another four-hour 
route of Paul Revere’s 


Lexington and 


Cape 


Concord 


Haw 


ride through 
Emerson 
thorne, and Louisa May Alcott 

“The Athens of America 


claim to a broad 


and visits homes of 


also lay 


range of cultural a 


tivity, including the 


and 


Boston Symphony 
pre-Broadway tryouts of plays at 
the Colonial, Shubert Wilbur 
theatres. Other points of interest: Bos 
ton Public Library Museum ot 
Arts Museum 
seum of Science 
Radcliffe 


subw ay rick 


and 


Fine 
and the Mu 
M.L.T, and 


reached via 


Cardner 
Harvard 
can be a short 
Harvard alone has seven 
museums, plus the famous Arnold Ar 
bore tum und the new I oeb Drama Cen 
ter. For 


sional basketball and hockey, college 


sports fans, there are profes 


football, and trotting races 


>» Situated on the 
Cincinnati—“the City”—offers 
NCGE visitors such attractions as the 
Taft Mu 


seum, a former home which houses a 


beautiful Ohio River, 
Queen 


century-and-a quartet old 


famous collection of antiques and art 
Cincinnati Art Museum, 
with its 50 galleries of famous art work: 
the Krohn Conservatory 


obje cts: the 


featuring un 
usual displays of flowers and plants; 
and the Museum of Natural History 
The 48-story Tower 
spectacular view of the city 


Carew offers a 
and en 
virons. Visitors arriving by railroad will 
detrain in the city’s $41 million Union 
Terminal—completed in 1933 and con 


sidered the finest in the nation. 


> At NCTE convention-time, Chicago 
offers such varied activities as the 1960 
Modern Living Home and Flower Show 


(McCormick Place), 61st annual Inter- 


of the Boston Tea 


Plimoth Plantation and | 





| FIFTH THROUGH 
SEVENTH PRIZES 
EIGHTH THROUGH 
THIRTY-SECOND PRIZES 
THIRTY-THIRD THROUGH 
FIFTY-SEVENTH PRIZES 





national Live Stock Exposition (Inter- 
national Amphitheater), International 
Exhibition of Photography and “Christ- 
mas Around the World” Festival (both 
at Museum of Science and Industry). 
There are touring companies of the 
plays Solid Gold Cadillac, A Major- 
ity of One, and Flower Drum Song, 
concerts by the Chicago Symphony and 
Israel Symphony, and performances of 
Fedora and Madama Butterfly at the 


Opera House, Sports events include 


professional football, hockey, and bas- 


ketball. 
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Other points of interest include the 
Art Institute, Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, Public Library, Adler Planetari- 
um, Natural History Museum, George 
F. Harding Museum (Medieval and 
Renaissance), Oriental Institute, Shedd 
Aquarium, Hull House, Bahai Temple, 
Merchandise Mart, Stock Yards, Mid 
west Stock Exchange, and Newberry 
Library. 

For startling views of Chicago, visit 
the Prudential or Broad of Trade build- 
ings (admission charge). Sightseeing 
tours include one by helicopter. 





a 


WINGS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


WIN A 
TRIP AROUND 
THE WORLD! 


How often have you dreamed of making that trip around the world? Been stay- 
ing at home these last few summers to save up the money? Been waiting until the 


children have grown up? 


Well, here’s your once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to win a trip around the world 
vio Pan American Airways! Scholastic Teacher's “Wings Around the World” con- 
test will award a complete 52-day, expense-paid, NEA-Western Illinois University 


Round-the-World Tour worth $2,705! 


But suppose you don’t win the top prize? Well, you might win one of the 


| THREE SETS OF THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, for the three runners-up. 


Or one of the 53 OTHER PRIZES offered in Scholastic Teacher's most fabulous 


| travel contest ever! What do you have to do? It’s easy! 


| What to Do: Just write a letter, essay or article about why you'd like to take 
| @ trip around the world. Want to satisfy a life-long desire? Gather material to 


improve your instruction? Or just plain curious about life in other lands? Write 
your reasons in 750 words or less. Type your entry double-spaced. NO ENTRIES 


WILL BE RETURNED. 


Who Is Eligible: Any full-time U. S. teacher, supervisor, curriculum specialist, 
school librarian or administrator in a public, private, or parochial elementary or 
secondary school. (You do NOT have to be a subscriber to Scholastic Magazines 


in order to enter.) 


Deadline for Entries: Entries must be received on or before January 15, 1961. 
Send to: Travel Contest, Scholastic Teacher magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 


FIRST PRIZE 


NEA-Western Illinois University Round-the-World 


Tour via Pan American Airways. 52-day tour be- 
gins and ends in San Francisco. Date of depar- 
ture: June 28, 1961. Itinerary: Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Thailand, India, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, and England. Tour covers 
all lodging, and most meals outside the United 
States. (Tour value: $2,705.) 


SECOND THROUGH 
FOURTH PRIZES 


The three runners-up to the top prize winner will 
each receive a 20-volume set of the 1961 WORLD 


BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The following three runners-up will each receive a 
15-volume set of the 1961 CHILDCRAFT. 

The next 25 runners-up will each receive an 18- 
inch HAMMOND GLOBE. 


The final 25 runners-up will each receive the three- 
volume set of CARL SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LIN- 


COLN (Dell Laurel paperback edition). 
DON’T DELAY! START YOUR ENTRY TODAY! 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 


and 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sto- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 


10:00 p.m. (CBS) The 
Twilight Zene: “The Eye of the Be- 
holder.” A tour de force of science fic- 
tion, this is the story of the ultimate 
conformist society where even physical 
deviation from the sociall gore table 
norm is penalized. STUD UES- 
TIONS: 1. How does the _— cam- 
era work on “Eye of the Beholder” re- 
inforce the plot and the theme of the 
drama? Recall specific shots to illus- 
trate your answer. 2. Is it true that 
beauty is in the eye of the beholder? 
Describe styles in feminine beauty and 
clothing from the past that now seem 
strange or laughable to us. What con- 
temporary styles will be laughed at by 
our grandchildren? 3. How is the so- 
ciety pictured in the play a caricature 
of “equality for all”? 

Sun., Nov. 13, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS 
Television Workshop: “The Mortgaged 
Heart” by Patricia McHugh Wade. 

Tues., Nov. 15, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents: “Oh, Youth and 
Beauty,” gy | Gary Merrill and 
Patricia Breslin former Olympic 
hurdler, now an unsuccessful business- 
man, cannot face middle age and status 
as a has-been 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dew Hour of 
Great Mysteries: “The Great Imper- 
sonation,” the story of a German spy 
in World War I who plans to kill his 
double and sit in his place in the House 
of Lords. 

, Nov. 16, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Shew 
of the Month: “Heaven Can Wait,” star- 
ring Anthony Franciosa, Robert Morley, 
Wally Cox, and Joey Bishop. Joe Pen- 
dleton, famous prize fighter, owes his 
earthly success to the intervention of 
an unearthly benefactor 

Sun., Nov. 20, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
mark Hall of Fame: “Macbeth.” 
Teleguide, page 3-T.) 


Fri., Nov ll, 


Hall- 
(See 


Mon., 


Thurs., 


Sat., Nov 


(NET) Invitation te Art: “The Social 
Scale.” The social scale as reflected in 
art—-from Millet to Gainsborough 
Nov. 14, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check 
local schedule and time) Invitation te 
Learning: Melville's “Moby Dick.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Nov. 10, 4:00 (NBC-TV) 
Purex 5 jal for Women “The 
Trap ousewife,” a study of de- 
mands made upon modern housewife 
12, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Nation’s Future (Premiere): Dr. Ed- 


p.m 


Lupe Serrano will dance in Tchaikovsky's 


“Swan Lake’ on the Bell Telephone Hour 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri. Nov. 11, 9:00 _p-m (NBC-TY) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “And Freedom Sings,” 
a musical variety show honoring Vet- 
erans Day. On Nov. 25, excerpts from 
“Swan Lake,” featuring Lupe Serrano 

Sat., Nov. 12, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC 
Opera Company: “Brigham Young,” 
world premiere of a new American 
opera by Leonard Kastle with a libretto 
by Ann Howard Bailey. 

Sat., Nov. 12, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic, with Aaron Copland. 

Sun., Nov. 13, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Leok 
Up and Live: “Music of Instruction,” 
third in church music series. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Ruby Dee and Ossie Davis, stars of 
“Raisin in the Sun,” read poetry by 
Negroes. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Oh, Those Bells!: 
Premiere of a new slapstick series star- 
ring the Wiere Brothers in madcap an- 
tics in a Hollywood property house 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station.) Ragtime Era: “Lonesome 
Road.” The origin of the blues. 


Sun., Nov 


Friday, Nov. 25, NBC-TV, 9 to 10 p.m. 


ward Teller and Dr. Leo Szilard discuss 


disarmament 

13, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omni- 
bus (Premiere) “He Shall Have 
Power,” a documentary study of the 
American presidency 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Sub Killers,” a documentary 
about the Navy Task mat Alfa, a sub- 
marine hunter-killer force, filmed on 
location off the Carolinas. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Special: “The Influential Americans,” 
a documentary examination of experi- 
ments in both teacher training and 
teaching methods. Howard K. Smith in- 
terviews Dr. Francis Keppel, dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, and Philip H. Coombs, director 
of the Education Program for the Ford 
Foundation. Among the oapermnenss 
presented on the program will be Mid- 
west Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction; the team-teaching experi- 
ment at Franklin School in Lexington, 


Mon., Nov. 14, 


rhurs., 


Fri, Nov. 11, 


Sat., Nov. 12, 


Sun., 


Sun., 


Mon., 


Tues., 


Mass.; experiments in flexible class-size 
in Evanston (lll) Twp. H.S. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. What are some of the 
pressi - iy~— of American schools 
that Influential Americans” are 
trying to solve? Would these problems 
remain even if the Cold War ceased 
tomorrow? 2. How do you, as a student, 
feel about educational television? How 
would you compare it to classroom 
instruction? Are there some subjects 
better suited for TV instruction than 
others? 3. What is the team teaching 
experiment at Lexington, Mass.? How 
does this method differ from traditional 
teaching methods? 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station for time and schedule.) 
The American Mind: “Prophet Out of 
Concor-I." Dr. Robert C. Whittemore 
begins a two-part discussion of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson with a review of his 
background, early addresses, and his 
early philosophy 

(NET) Beginnings: Dr. Charles Best, 
discoverer of insulin 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Stery 
of a Family: Slice-of-life documentary 
on three generations of an American 
family now living in Amarillo, Tex 
Events in the family history include 
two world wars, the Depression, and 
many technological changes 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Nov. 10, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Recky and His Friends: Moose Bull- 
winkie competes in a song contest; the 
wolf swears off eating riding hoods on 
“Fractured Fairy Tales,” Peabody and 
Sherman help Commander Peary dis- 
cover the North Pole in “Peabody's 
Improbable History.” 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Matty’s 
Funday Funnies: Little Audrey dis- 
guises a lion as a dog so that she might 
eep it as a pet; a fox hires himself out 
as a sitter for a fat duck; Casper helps 
capture an outlaw. Cartoons 
10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) The 

Shari Lewis Show: A lady = {aes 
children, and her saucy pup 

10:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) King , 
and His Short Subjects: Cartoons about 
a gentle lion and his zany kingdom 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: The Human Body and Mechanical 
or Electrical Equivalents 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Miss Landers’ Fiance.” Miss Lan- 
ders is engaged and Beaver is crushed 
Nov. 13, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shirley Temple Show: Kenneth Gra- 
hame’s fable, “The Reluctant Dragon,” 
starring yi. Temple 

7:30 p.m S-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: Mr. Wilson sponsors a rock col- 
lection contest 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station.) What's New: Mr. Fixit 
on photography; All About Animals on 
animals commonly misunderstood; Ad- 
ventures in Moving on speed running 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Nov. 13 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station.) Lab 30: Rules 
of Iron—Ferromagnetic and Domain 
Phenomena. John A. Osborn on the 
modern theory of how ferromagnetic 
materials are magnetized. 
Nov. 14, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Algebra 
with Dr. John L. Kelley. Today's les- 
son: Components of Vectors. Nov. 16 
Lengths and Perpendicularit Nov 4 
Orthonormal Sets. Nov 13 and 1 
Teacher demonstration lessons with Dr 
Julius H. Hlavaty 

Nov. 15, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ex- 
ition!: (Local Production.) New 
ork’s WABC-TV, for example, pre- 
sents “New York With Love.” Readings 
from Thomas Wolfe, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, and Walt Whitman provide com- 
mentary for film shots of the cit 
Station also sponsors teacher study 
guides and a student essay contest 


Notional Radice and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
































